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Apsstract: The author, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering at the University 
of Michigan, describes the mediumship of Franek Kluski as he has observed it in 
several séances and as it is in addition reported to him by credible witnesses. He 
attempts no detailed citation of his séance records; his purpose is rather to general- 
ize from these records, in such way as to lead to an orderly classification and dis- 
cussion of Kluski’s phenomena. A systematic scheme of the things that he describes 
as occurring would be about as follows: 

aps. 

Levitations. 

Of the table or other objects. 

Of the medium or the sitters. 
Star-like lights, in active motion. 
Luminous apparitions of human members. 

Eyes. 

Heads. 

Hands and arms. 

Complete apparitions. 

Invisible but audible and tangible. 

Visible in red light. 

Human. 
Animal. 

Complete apparitions with luminous members. 

Completely luminous apparitions. 

Paraffin molds of hands, feet, ete. 

Apports. 

Attendant manifestations of recognized character. 

Magnetic. 
Electrical. 
Thermice. 

Chemical. 
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Automatic writing. 

Apparitions of living humans. 

Some discussion is given of the best way to handle the paraffin molds and to cast 
therefrom. More complete details are given of the apparitions than of any other 
aspect of the mediumship. 


While on my sabbatical leave last year in Europe, I had a rather 
unusual opportunity to participate in a few séances of the Kluski 
circle in Warsaw. 

Before relating briefly my observations, I would like to mention 
my previous knowledge of metapsychics. 

My attention was first drawn to the phenomena over thirty years 
ago, while I was still in High School and when the distinguished Polish 
scientist, Doctor Ochorowicz, brought to Warsaw the famous Eusapia 
Palladino. For a number of months the papers were full of accounts 
of the experiments and of the polemics among the various scientists 
who participated in the séances. 

Since that time, I kept track of the spiritistic literature and became 
fairly well acquainted with most of the prominent writers on the 
subject in Poland, Germany, Russia, France, and England especially. 
I also witnessed some of the weaker phenomena like raps and levitations 
in some occasional improvised séances with amateur mediums. 

My attitude toward the phenomena then and until my recent ex- 
perience was rather skeptical and influenced by the frequent and well 
advertised accounts of fraud, although I never could free myself of 
the feeling that there must be “ something in it ” and I was rather 
surprised that official science did not take notice of it and make it a 
subject of systematic investigation. I did not know then of the possi- 
bility of scientific prejudice, and thought that one well observed success- 
ful experiment would overset thousands of unsuccessful experiments. 

Mr. Franek Kluski is a highly educated and cultured man of a 
prominent and well known family, an accomplished poet and a very 
prominent figure in big banking business. He is a most delightful 
conversationalist and companion and most loved and esteemed by his 
friends and associates. Although his mediumship, like that of other 
powerful mediums, is hereditary, it developed in its present form 
mainly after the World War. Mr. Kluski is himself most puzzled by 
it and anxious to understand it. He is experimenting, or rather 
subjects himself to experimentation by a small group of his personal 
friends, and does not readily admit strangers for the obvious reason 
that they may by some misplaced or misdirected over-zeal in “ chasing 
frauds,” cause serious bodily harm to him. He is also so disgusted 
by the defamatory campaign against mediumship by various notoriety 
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seekers and some of the scientists with prejudiced attitude, that he 
conceals his real family name under the above mentioned nom-de-guerre. 
It is only due to a happy coincidence, that my nephew, whom I had 
not seen for several years, has become a close friend of the Kluski 
family, that I had the unusual opportunity to be admitted to the circle. 
Mr. Kluski rejects flatly frequent offers of thousands of dollars from 
strangers seeking admission to a single séance. In passing, I may 
mention that my nephew is a mature man in a responsible position in 
the Foreign Ministry. Of course, Mr. Kluski is always willing to admit 
earnest scientists interested in his phenomena and ready to subject 
himself to all possible methods of control if assured of the loyalty 
to him of such persons. Thus he made trips to France and to Italy 
and also was investigated by some of the foreign scientists at Warsaw. 

The most complete account of his mediumship so far published can 
be found in Dr. Gustave Geley’s book (‘ L’Ectoplasmie et la Clairvoy- 
ance,” publisher Felix Alcan, Paris, 1924), who proclaims him the 
“king of all the mediums.” As a matter of fact the phenomena which 
I have witnessed myself were most powerful and the most unusual that 
I have ever heard of or read about. 

The usual procedure in the circle consists in inspecting the room 
and the furniture, locking the door and even sealing the door and 
window with pasted paper strips with the signatures of the sitters. 
When desired and when no ladies are present Mr. K. sits entirely nude. 
As soon as all are seated around the table and form the chain, the 
medium falls in a deep trance almost instantly and the phenomena begin 
almost immediately. 

The chain is formed by hooking the little fingers, which leaves a 
perfect freedom of the use of the hands for feeling around, touching, 
writing, etc., without breaking the contact. 

The séances take place either in complete darkness or with the 
room lighted by a red electric lamp. In either case there are always 
luminous plaques on the table handy for use. They are about one 
square foot in size, light wood panels with a handle like that of a 
hand mirror, painted on one side with zinc sulfate and illuminated be- 
fore the séance with magnesium light. 

It is not always necessary for the sitters to turn out the white 
electric light in the room and turn on the red light; the medium some- 
how takes care of it. That is, as soon as the medium settles in his 
seat and begins falling in the trance, which is characterized by frequent 
gulping or hiccoughing and the closing of the eyes, the white light will 
go out by itself and the red light will go on. I was told by the 
permanent members of the circle that sometimes the going out and 
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on of the lights takes place slowly and gradually as if through opera- 
tion of a fine rheostat, but I have not seen this myself. 

Mr. Kluski’s specialty is the production of partially, or more 
frequently of completely, materialized phantoms or apparitions. The 
partial materializations are usually heads. All of them appear rather 
suddenly either above and behind the medium, or more frequently, 
behind or between the sitters distant from the medium. 

After a few strong and distinct raps in the table or in the walls, 
bright bluish stars appear and begin to move high above the table, 
near the ceiling. I may mention that the rooms in the Warsaw apart- 
ments, as in general in Europe, are rather high, more than twelve feet. 
The stars range in size from that of a pea to that of a filbert, until 
there are about a dozen of them. They move all over the space above 
the sitters with considerable rapidity (up to about three or four feet 
per second) in all directions, forming clusters and pairs. Some of 
them disappear, some of them (the pairs) come down, approaching 
the sitters. 

When they approached me to a distance of about 16 inches, I 
recognized to my great astonishment that they were human eyés looking 
at me. Within a few seconds such a pair of eyes develops into a 
complete human head, and with a hand having a luminous palm 
illuminating it clearly. The hand will move around the head as if to 
show itself more clearly to the onlooker, the eyes looking at one 
intensely and the face smiling most pleasantly. 

I have seen a number of such heads, sometimes two at a time, 
moving through the air like drifting toy balloons from one sitter to 
another, and upon such a request as “ please come to me” from a 
distant sitter, the head will most obligingly shoot toward him the 
shortest way (frequently across the table), at a considerable velocity, 
like the stars. 

It would be too tiresome both to relate and to follow a report 
minutely describing the phenomena during the séances in the proper 
order, although I have notes which I made during and immediately 
after the séances; therefore I will limit myself to a summary of my 
observations, stating whether I have seen certain phenomena just once 
or several times, or whether they have been observed by the members 
of the circle on some previous occasion during my absence. Many of 
them are new and unique, i. e., never observed before elsewhere. 

Of course, from the point of view of strict evidence, I should not 
assume any responsibility for phenomena related to me by others. 
However, many of the sitters were personally known to me, and the 
others were people of such standing and character that I would not 
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hesitate to vouch for them. Besides, the phenomena which I myself 
have seen are of such powerful nature and unusual character that it 
really does not make any difference, and I am perfectly willing to 
accept them as authentic. Finally, if some of the casual readers of 
this hastily drawn and unsystematic report are not able to accept the 
phenomena as authentic, they may accept them, at least, as potential 
possibilities for further development, or as a suggestion as to the 
direction in which to develop the mediums they now have under 
investigation. 

Therefore, according to my personal observations and firsthand 
information, from perfectly trustworthy observers, the Kluski medium- 
ship so far comprises the following phenomena: 


(1) Raps and levitations. 

(2) Stars or lights. 

(3) Human eyes, hands, arms, heads. 

(4) Complete human and animal apparitions. 

(5) Paraffin molds of hands, feet, etc. 

(6) Apports. 

(7) Magnetic, electric, thermic, and chemical phenomena. 
(8) Automatic writing. 

(9) Apparitions of living humans. 


I shall refer to them according to the above enumeration: 


(1) The raps are very characteristic. There is something 
peculiar in them. I heard them many times and noticed the peculiarity 
immediately, without anybody’s first pointing it out to me. I could 
distinctly hear, or rather feel, that they were produced, not at the 
surface of the table or the wall, but rather from within the interior 
of the table board or wall. Recalling the raps I have heard some 
years ago, on the occasion of some improvised and amateurish séances, 
I am quite aware that I did not then notice the difference and I 


_ probably would not be able to tell the difference between the faked raps 


produced by some of the sitters and the psychic raps. 
I dwell upon the point, because on this occasion I tried to imitate 
the raps, using different devices, and was unable to produce the same 


_ effect I heard at the Kluski séances. I think I will have occasion to 


take up this matter later in connection with a theory of psychic 
phenomena I am working on now. At the present time I would like 
only to call the attention of other observers to the point. 

As to levitations, I have not seen them, but I understand that they 
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frequently occur in the Kluski circle; not only the table being tilted 
or lifted, but even the medium or some of the sitters being lifted 
several feet high. 

(2) and (3) as referred to before, in the introductory part of 
the report. 

(4) I have experienced a great number of these apparitions. They 
are of four distinct types as to their general appearance, namely: 

(a) Invisible apparitions, which I could hear when they walked 
around (steps, creaking of the floor), and of which I could feel the 
live, soft hands and fingers touching my face, hands, or all over the 
body. The feeling of the touch of live human hands is unmistakable. 
Upon request they move and bring various objects from distant points 
of the room and, in spite of the darkness, never make a mistake, never 
hurting anybody in handling heavy objects such as a bronze statue 
weighing over thirty pounds or a large cast iron pot full of melted 
paraffin (twelve kilograms thereof). 

(b) Apparitions visible in the available red light: they usually 
take the luminous plaque, which is placed on the table (the dark side 
up), and illuminate themselves, walking from sitter to sitter, giving 
everybody a chance to examine them more closely. 

The light from the plaque is so good that I could see the pores 
and the down on the skin of their faces and hands. On the nose 
of an older man-apparition I could see clearly the complicated pattern 
made by the crooked, tiny red blood vessels; I could examine closely 
the texture of the material of their clothes. I examined a number 
of them at such a close distance that I could hear their breathing and 
feel their breath upon my face. 

The most impressive and convincing part of the experience is 
the vivid and intelligent expression of their eyes and their faces, 
especially when they talk to one. Their pleasant smiles and the play 
of expression on their faces are most responsive to one’s questions 
or requests. 

The most frequent visitors of the animal variety are squirrels, dogs, 
and cats. On one occasion a lion appeared and on another a large 
bird like a hawk or buzzard. I have seen the first two mentioned. 
They behaved in a perfectly natural way, the squirrel jumping on the 
table in the most natural way (and I am very familiar with them from 
our campus), and the dog running about, wagging his tail, jumping on 
the laps and licking the faces of the sitters, and responding to the 
more or less universal code used among people with trained dogs. 

The lion, as I understand, behaved in a rather menacing way, 
beating his tail and striking the furniture. The frightened sitters, 
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unable to control the animal, broke up the séance by waking the 
medium. 

The buzzard flew around beating his wings against the walls and 
ceiling, and when he finally settled on the shoulder of the medium he 
was photographed with a magnesium flash, as the camera was acci- 
dentally focussed on the medium before, and was ready. The 
photograph of the buzzard can be found in the above mentioned book 
by Geley, p. 296, fig. 96. 

In this category of phenomena belongs also the strange apparition 
of an individual which is called familiarly by members of the circle a 
“ Pithecanthropus.” He is a rather frequent visitor of the Kluski 
séances. It is hard to examine him more closely as he appears only in 
darkness. He gives the impression of being a hairy man or a huge ape. 
His face is hairy, but his forehead is rather high; he has long, strong 
arms and behaves rather roughly with regard to the sitters, trying 
to lick their hands or faces, and usually either he breaks up the séance 
or the sitters are obliged to do so, as they cannot control him. 

I have seen, or rather felt, him only once, when he rubbed against 
me and I smelled a peculiar odor which I could not identify at the 
moment, and which was explained to me by sitters more familiar with 
him as that of a wet dog. On this occasion he proceeded past me to 
the lady next to me (who was holding the hand of the medium), 
breaking the chain (and therefore the séance) by grabbing her hand 
and rubbing it against his face; this frightened her considerably and 
caused her to shriek. 


A fuller account of the pithecanthropus can be found in Geley’s 
book. 
(c) Many of the apparitions have luminous hands, i. e., the palms 
of their hands are luminous. The white, slightly greenish, light is 
so strong that when they move their hands about their heads and 
bodies I could examine them just as well as when the former type of — 
apparitions used the luminous plaques. They illuminate themselves 
in this manner seemingly for the benefit of the sitters; also, they move 
their hands about the sitters, apparently to examine them on their part. 
On such occasions I could clearly see that the light was not perfectly 
steady, but on the contrary, vibrated, changing in intensity in various 
places, although the general or overall intensity of the palm remained 
about the same. I could see also some more brilliant spots, like sparks, 
moving in zigzagging and diverging paths from the wrist toward the 
fingers. At the same time I smelled ozone streaming in rather large 
quantity from their palms. Such apparitions with luminous hands 
have been observed before in England through the mediumship of 
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Eglington, and there is a beautiful etching, representing such a double 
apparition, by James Tissot, who attended the séances. A repro- 
duction of the etching can be found in the above Geley book as fig. 103, 
p. 396. They are exactly like the ones which I have seen in Warsaw. 

(d) The more rare and probably the highest type of apparitions, 
which I have seen only twice, and both times the same subject, is a 
completely luminous one of an old man. The apparition makes an 
impression of a light-column. He is, I understand, a frequent visitor 
of the circle. The light from him was so strong that it illuminated 
all of the sitters and even the more distant objects in the room. His 
hands (palms) and the region of the heart were much more strongly 
luminous than the rest of the body. 

He appeared in the middle of the room quite a distance from us. 
The table was in the corner of the room and the medium in the very 
corner. The visitant wore a high conical hat and a long gown hanging 
in deep folds. He proceeded toward us with majestic steps, his gown 
flowing, and describing with his hands some large triangular figures, 
and speaking in a deep and solemn voice. He stood just behind my 
back for at least ten seconds, waving his fuming hands above us and 
talking all the time. Then he drew back to a distant part of the room 
and vanished. He produced such a large quantity of ozone that the 
room was full of it even long after the séance. He was a very old man 
with a long gray beard. His language was rather guttural, and in- 
comprehensible to all of us, although we could manage among us about 
a dozen different languages. This language so far has not been 
identified by anybody, nor is the apparition’s identity known; he is 
known familiarly in the circle as an Assyrian priest, which is quite 
fitting for his appearance. 

(5) The paraffin molds are made by all three of the first named 
types of apparitions. ‘They make these readily as soon as they see 
the pot with the paraffin on the table, and they seem rather to enjoy 
it. Upon request they make molds of special and complicated 
character. 

I understand that on many occasions the members of the Circle 
introduced in the paraffin some coloring matter or some chemicals 
which could be easily identified in the molds, and they also weighed 
the paraffin before and after to check, the weight of the molds and 
the splashes, always with perfectly satisfactory results. Those 
methods of control have not been used in my presence, but there are 
many other circumstances accompanying the experiments that made 
these precautions entirely superfluous to me. Also, the second dish 
with cold water, conventional for work of this sort, is not used in these 
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Fic. 2—Another view of the hand shown in Fig. 1. 
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4 
| 
Fic. 3—Both hands of the same apparition, clasped together. 
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Fic. 4—Two hands, crossed, of a single subject. 
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Fics. 5, 6—Two views of a single hand. 
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Fic. 7—Enlarged view of the hand of Figs. 5, 6; showing downy hairs embedded 
in the paraffin. 
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Fic. 9.—Another view of the fist of Fig. 8. 
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experiments by this circle. The apparitions put their hands in the 
paraffin and drop off the glove-like molds on the table. If it is a 
luminous hand, it is clearly seen splashing in the perfectly transparent 
| liquid, like a goldfish in an aquarium. 

The gloves are rather carelessly thrown off and on one occasion a 
couple of them rolled off the table on my lap and from there on the 
floor. I cautioned the sitters not to move their feet, in order not to 
crush the gloves, but one of the sitters asked the apparition to pick 
them up and to place them on the table, which he promptly did, 
grasping my ankle firmly and pulling my leg back in order to gain 
_ better access to the space under the table surrounded by the fourteen 
_ feet of the sitters and the medium. 

Ii takes the apparition from one-half to three-quarters of a minute 
to produce the glove. When I tried to do it myself it took me several 
minutes to cool off the paraffin on my hand, and then, of course, there 
was no possibility of pulling off the glove unbroken. I could not do 

it with a single finger, immersed only to the middle of the second link. 
There are reproduced herewith nine photographs of the plaster 
casts which I obtained in this way. As can be seen, the casts are not 
very good. I found it rather difficult to make them, and I wish to 

give here some hints from practical experience which may be useful 
' to the readers of this account. 
i The paraffin gloves or molds are so delicate that they will flatten 
out under their own weight after remaining on the table for several 
hours, and it is almost impossible to straighten them. I tried it and 
» almost ruined the glove. 
. When filling the glove with plaster, the hydrostatic pressure of 
the still liquid plaster may be too high for the strength of the glove 
» and it may burst under the pressure. Therefore I put sand around 
' the glove to counteract the internal pressure. This method proved 
very satisfactory, but it takes three persons to do the work; one mixing 
_ the plaster and keeping ready a sufficient supply of this material, the 
_ second filling the glove with the plaster, and the third putting more 
_ sand around the glove. However, if the mold has crooked canals 
_ corresponding to bent or folded up fingers, these spaces must be filled 
_ first by rotating the glove properly as otherwise the air will prevent 
_ the plaster from filling them. 

Photo 1 and 2 is a woman’s hand closed, forming a fist. It shows 
some of the fine skin details. 

Photo 3—Both hands of the same subject, clasped together. 

Photo 4—Same hands crossed. Notice the relative positions of 
the hands, rather difficult to accomplish. 
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The grainy formation between the fingers of the above casts is 
produced by air bubbles drawn in by the fingers if the hand is plunged 
in the paraffin with the fingers close together, and without moving 
the fingers around while submerged. I tried it myself and obtained 
the same effect. 


_~ Photo 5 is a man’s hand. While removing the paraffin from this 


cast by plunging it in hot water, I noticed a number of hairs swimming 
in the water (the usual hair that grows on the back of the hand and 
the third links of the fingers). As I was sure that I used perfectly 
clean water and bowl (of white porcelain) in the process, I was very 
much surprised by the discovery. In looking over carefully the casts 
I still had, I noticed on one of them, through the relatively thin paraffin 


coat, some of that hair or down on the fingers, so preserved it as it 


was in paraffin. 

Photos 6 and 7 are of the last mentioned hand. The last photo 
is enlarged to show more clearly the down still embedded in paraffin. 
As this hair can be easily pulled from the skin, it should not be at 
all impossible that it will stay in the paraffin when the hand is with- 
drawn from the glove. 

Photos 8 and 9 show a very remarkable case. The fingers are 
folded into a fist, with the thumb between the index and second fingers. 
In this case the apparition was asked, without any specific suggestion 
being made, to do something more complicated, and more evidential or 
difficult to imitate. The apparition reflected for a moment, as though 
to think of something of that kind, plunged his hand in the paraffin 
and then folded the fingers. 

Before filling this glove with plaster, I could see inside of it several 
(I think three), irregularly shaped thin batons of paraffin extending 
across the hollow and connecting certain spots of the inner surface of 
the glove. They corresponded to the crooked canals between the 
fingers. I preserved the paraffin on this cast also for a future 
investigation. 

I was told by the members of the circle that on one occasion they 
had a mold of two hands clasped together, which, upon examination 
of the plaster cast, proved to be the same hand molded twice simul- 
taneously. This they consider a most puzzling and inexplicable case. 
I mention it here because I hope to be able to explain it, together with 
the peculiarity of the raps, in connection with the theory I am working 
at now, as alluded to under (1). 

(6) I have seen only a few apports of small objects, but I under- 
stand that rather heavy objects have been transported to the séance 
room from distant places. The most extraordinary case related to 
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me by the members of the circle is that where Mr. Kluski himself was 
fetched by the apparitions, or disappeared from the sealed and locked 
séance room. The astonished sitters found him in a rather distant 
room of the apartment, quietly sleeping on a couch. I report the 


case upon the responsibility of my friends, whom I have no reason to 
distrust. 


(7) Other physical phenomena, of the usual nature, accompanying 
the psychic phenomena, are 

(a) The already described electric phenomena. 

(b) The already described production of ozone. 

(c) The thermic phenomenon of a considerable temperature drop 
in the séance room. I and many other persons distinctly felt a chill 
at the end of the séance, which lasted from one and one-half to two 
hours. The thermometers placed in the room have shown a temperature 
drop at the end of the séance of 6 to 8 degrees Centigrade. This 
is against the usual expectation of a temperature rise, after seven 
people have spent a couple of hours in a room of a moderate size 
(about 12 x 20 feet). 

(d) The magnetic phenomena are those of the deviation and 
rotation of the magnetic needle. The magnetic compass placed on the 
table in front of the medium shows a deviation of from several to 40 
and more degrees at the beginning of the séance. 

Mr. Kluski made the following experiment for me in full light, 
several hours before the séance. He placed on the table three ordinary 
commercial compasses of the sporting and military type, in closed 
metal cases with a glass cover, and standing close to the table he waved 
his hands several inches above them. His hands described approxi- 
mately circular quadrants, the forearms pivoting about the elbows, 
which were held practically still, close to the body. The movements 
were made at a rate of about two per second, or three in two seconds. 
While he waved his hands the needles deviated eastward or westward, 
sometimes so violently that they made a complete revolution, or even 
several revolutions. 

Mr. Kluski pointed out to me that he can not always do this, and 
as a matter of fact the effect ceased after a minute or two, although 
he continued waving his hands all the time in the same way and remained 
standing in the same place. He explained it as a wave coming and 
passing. ‘Then the needles started to move again and after a short 
while stopped again, and so for several times during continuous moving 
of the hands in the same way and position. This excludes, of course, 
any possibility of faking by means of pieces of iron up his sleeves. 
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Several other persons and myself tried waving our hands in the same 
manner, without any effect. 

(8) I have not seen the automatic writing, but I undertand that 
Mr. Kluski writes frequently in broad daylight, and, remaining 
perfectly conscious, takes with extreme rapidity long messages in 
languages unknown to him, and on subjects beyond his knowledge and 
comprehension. It is a well known phenomenon produced by many other 
mediums, and I mention it here only to show the extraordinary versa- 
tility or universality of his mediumship. 

(9) Mr. Kluski states that usually after a séance, when he retires 
to bed, apparitions of the sitters come to him. They walk around 
in the room, take the luminous plaque and illuminate themselves for 
him, and in general interfere with his rest. 

In this group (apparitions of living humans) another unusual phe- 
nomenon may be included, namely, that of Mr. Kluski’s having been 
seen by different persons in different places, somewhat distant, at the 
same time. This phenomenon, as far as I know, has not been observed 
with all the necessary rigor. However, there is a strong belief among 
his friends that it occurs. 

After each séance Mr. Kluski is completely limp, and has almost 
to be carried to the couch where he remains unconscious for half 
an hour, sometimes longer (up to two hours), until he awakes; then 
he feels well enough to go out for a stroll, in spite of the usually late 
hour. He is annoyed by the above mentioned hiccoughing or gulping 
during a couple of days after each séance. 

In general he does not sit more often than once a week, and he 
prefers two-week intervals in order not to exert himself too greatly, 
and to obtain better phenomena both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

He states that he obtains the best results when he is invited from 
“over there” to arrange a séance. This invitation is conveyed by a 
“messenger ” who comes to him while he is working in his office and 
takes a seat opposite him at his desk, which is placed in about the 
middle of the room. The apparition does not speak to him, and 
vanishes after a while, but he knows this is an invitation or a request 
for a séance from “ over there.” He then telephones his friends and 
arranges a seance. 

To complete my report I wish to make a few general comments 
upon these apparitions from my observations. 

I have not seen the so-called ectoplasm which with other mediums 
is apparently the material from which hands, heads, or even complete 
humans develop, supposedly under the influence of the medium or the 
sitters, or both. In Kluski’s case the apparitions appear almost 
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unexpectedly, beside or behind the medium. In this case I have seen 
something like a faintly luminous smoke or mist accumulating above 
the medium’s head like a small cloud. The cloud then shifts sideways 
and in a few seconds evolves a human head; or it extends vertically 
and evolves a complete human apparition, which immediately begins 
to walk around, etc. Very frequently, however, the apparitions appear 
far from the medium, behind the backs of the more distant sitters, and 
sometimes in a distant part of the room. 

On several occasions the apparitions appeared just behind my back, 
and I was aware of them from the sound of their breathing, which I 
could hear distinctly, before they were noticed by the sitters opposite 
me. When I turned around I found their faces just about a foot from 
me, either smiling or looking intently at me. 

Some of them were breathing violently as if after a strenuous run, 
and in these cases I felt their breath on my face. Once I listened to 
the heart-beat of an apparition. 

They moved around the sitters and the table, making short cuts 
across the table on such complicated paths that if they had been 
connected to the medium by the “ ectoplasmic cord,” the cord would 
certainly have become entangled with the sitters. I never heard the 
cord mentioned by members of this circle. 

The weight of the apparitions seemed to be normal, judging from 
the effect of their steps on the floor, or from the inertia of their bodies 
as experienced by touching them. However, most of them “ fly ” in 
the air, across the table and high above the table and the sitters if 
they wish. 

On one occasion I saw two of them flying high above our heads 
in the high room, illuminating each other with the plaques and per- 
forming fancy evolutions. It was really a beautiful sight,—something 
like an aerial ballet. 

As very frequently the apparitions deposited the luminous plaque 
directly in front of me (prior to withdrawing or vanishing, after they 
completed their usual round of the sitters) I tried a couple of times 
to prevent the next apparition from taking the plaque by holding it 
down with my hand. However, the plaque was always snatched from 
me with a firm and strong grip. 

The most striking and interesting thing about the apparitions to 
me, and I would say the most important thing, was their perfectly 
human behavior. They conducted themselves as callers at a party. 
They made a round of the sitters, smiling an acknowledgment of the 


familiar sitters and looking curiously at the sitters they had not 
seen before. 
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/ The expression of curiosity in their eyes is most appealing. I have 
seen a similar look only in the eyes of children at the age of the awaken- 
ing of their intelligence. One really wonders who is the more interested 
in seeing the others. Some of them were very serene; others showed 
a gay disposition. In their responsiveness to our looks, smiles, and 
questions or requests, and in their actions, I could feel their anxiety 
to prove and to convince us that they were real entities and not illusions 
or hallucinations. 

Since the apparitions are so perfectly human and seemingly so 
very realistic, uncritical sceptics would say: “ Why, that is simple, 
they are real people. The question is only how they are smuggled 
into the room.” However, that would not explain the partial material- 
izations of living hands, arms, and heads. Moreover, the apparitions 
are not always full-sized. 

Toward the end of the séance, when the medium is exhausted to 
a certain degree, or when the medium is in general not well disposed 
before the séance, the apparitions are undersized, that is, two-thirds 
or even one-half the natural size. When I first saw such an apparition, 
I thought it was that of a child, but a closer examination revealed the 
wrinkled face of an old man or woman, only undersized. The leader 
of the séance would say then: “ Let us help the medium ” (a technical 
term in this circle), and would begin to beat time, so that the sitters 
might breathe simultaneously and deeply. The effect of this pro- 
cedure is wonderful: the undersized apparition grows and in several 
seconds reaches the full size. 

The apparations at Kluski’s séances are of people of different 
nationalities, usually each speaking his own language. However, the 
sitters address them in any language (in this circle usually the Polish) 
and are very well understood by the apparitions. They seem to possess 
the ability to read one’s mind, and it is not necessary to express the 
wish or the particular question or request verbally in order to get 
the desired results or action. It is enough to think of something one 
wishes the apparition to do and it will do it or refuse to do it. Yes, 
some of them sometimes refuse to do certain things, or they explain 
that they cannot do it at all or at this time, or promise to do it or 
to try to do it on some future occasion. Not all of them can speak. 
Many prefer to communicate through raps, which is a tedious process, 
requiring continuous recitation of the abe’s. Their voices are perfectly 
clear and normally loud, but sound like a loud whisper. 

Most convincing is the vivid play of expression on their faces when 
they talk. On one occasion I could clearly see the expression of 
expectancy of pleasure on my part, when the apparition of a Turk 
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(a familiar figure to the other sitters) came to me bowing and said: 

“Chokyash Lehistan.” Noticing that I did not understand, he 

repeated the same phrase, smiling pleasantly. Not knowing what he 

meant, but having much sympathy, like all the people of Poland, for 

his chivalrous nation, I told him: “ Vive la Turquie.” I could see 

plainly how much he was pleased by this. He smiled, his eyes gleaming 

brightly, clapped his hands, bowed and withdrew; the pleasure this 

little courtesy occasioned was most evident. I took down his Turkish 

phrase in phonetic Polish on my pad of paper, which I kept handy, 

and the next day I had it translated by a person who knew that 

language and found that it meant: “ Vive la Pologne.” a 

I could relate many other interesting observations, but I must limit 

the length of this report. One of these observations, which I have 

omitted from this report, I have reserved for further investigation by 

to means of certain experimental materials which I am now preparing 

sed and which I shall soon send to Warsaw. If the experiments succeed 

rds they will help to throw new light upon the whole domain; but one 

on, should not talk about things of which one is not yet sure. 

the At any rate, I am perfectly convinced that we are on the threshold 

der of a new science and probably of a new era. It is impossible for 

ical anyone to reject or to deny these phenomena, and it is impossible to 

ters explain them by clever trickery. I realize perfectly that it is difficult 

yro- for anyone to accept them. To accept the possibility of creating in 

eral a few minutes live and intelligent human beings, whose bones one can 

feel through their flesh, and whose heart-beat one can hear and feel, 

rent is beyond our comprehension. As much spoiled as we are by the 

the marvels of modern science, we can hardly believe nature revealing to 

ish) us, in such splendor of beauty, the enigma of universal life, the divine 

ess secret so far so jealously guarded from us. To accept them would 

the mean to change entirely our attitude toward life and death, to be 
get obliged to revise entirely our sciences and our philosophy. Personally ~ 

one 1 am not ready to subscribe to the spiritistic theory, prevailing in 

Yes, [f England, nor to the mediumistic or ectoplasmic theory prevailing in 

lain — France. To enunciate any hypothesis on such a tremendous question 

t or we need many more facts and observations. However, it is a purely 

yeak. [— Scientific question which should be settled by systematic investigation. 

cess, Official science should recognize the mass of experimental material 

ectly [already accumulated and lend its hand in establishing truth without 

regard to the moralists, crying that the acceptance of psychic phe- 

what nomena would affect our morals, religion, etc. Intellectual cowardice 

n of [38 more or less excusable with moralists, equipped with scanty means 

Turk and dealing with matters momentous to society. A scientist, a truth- 
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seeker, is not allowed to take such an attitude. After all, truth will 
always prevail and dominate; there is no way of dodging it and there 
is no reason to be afraid of it. 

It seems to me very regrettable that recently detectives and presti- 
digitators were included in committees investigating psychic phenomena, 
I resent it as an insult to science. Thank God, science has gone for so 
many centuries without the aid of such people, and has made consider- 
able progress. It will also solve this riddle. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPIRITUALISM 
BY STANLEY DE BRATH, M. INST. C. E. (LONDON) 


Asstract: Mr. De Brath urges that materialism as a governing philosophy is 
bankrupt, and that the world must find a substitute for it as the price of continued 
existence. His thesis is that the facts brought out by psychical research, and denied 
by conventional skepticism, point the way to this alternative. His development of 
this thesis is expressed so largely in essay treatment that the desirability of an 
abstract in any detail is questionable. Attention is therefore called, here, only to 
one of Mr. De Brath’s major points: the very large position which, contrary to 
the custom of many critics, his philosophy finds for the physical phenomena of 
psychic research. 


A vivid controversy has recently taken place in the columns of a 
great London daily which illustrates the wide interest taken in psy- 
chical research from two opposite points of view. It also brings out 
the fact that the public refuses to make any distinction between 
Spiritualism and Psychical Research. On June 15th the Morning 
Post published the first of six long articles on this subject. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle presents “ The Case for Spiritualism,” and his opponent, 
Sir Arthur Keith, a distinguished physiologist, replies by denying 
the facts of psychical research. His position may be summed up 
briefly by two quotations. To the statement that the strenuous 
opposition which Sir A. Conan Doyle refers to arises out of misunder- 
standing, he replies, “ Sir Arthur thinks it is the result of misunder- 
standing on the part of clergymen, agnostics, and scientists. These 
are men who will face the truth in whatever form it appears.” His 
conclusion is that “ trance-talking, automatic writing, bodiless voices, 
table-turning, planchette-spinning and ectoplasmic manifestations are 
not verities; they are illusions: ” all the alleged phenomena are either 


fraudulent or sensory. _He admits he has had no experience of any. 
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The controversy is really between the materialistic concept which 
regards the laws of Matter as final truths, and the spiritualistic idea 
(I use the word in its purely philosophical sense) that there are ultra- 
material and transcendental possibilities verifiable by experiment. It is 
in this philosophical sense that the word “ spiritualism ” is used in the 
pages here following. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s affirmation of the ‘receptivity of clergymen, 
agnostics, and scientists is a touching faith hardly borne out by 
history. Copernicus published his treatise in A. D. 1540—it was 
ignored for seventy-three years. Galileo, who supported it in 1613, 
was condemned by Catholics and Reformers alike. Another seventy- 
three years elapsed before Newton proved the case, and even his 
mathematical demonstrations were so bitterly opposed that he almost 
resolved to publish nothing more, for, he said, “ I see that a man must 
either resolve to put out nothing new, or become a slave to defend it.” 
The history of Harvey, Galvani, Lamarck, Darwin, and Lyell is hardly 
illustrative of clerical receptivity to new truth, whatever may be 
said of agnostics and scientists. These latter however made attacks on 
Pasteur as virulent as the clerical assaults on Darwin, and considering 
the reception accorded to the supernormal phenomena (apart from any 
theories about them) from 1848 to the present day, including Sir 
Arthur Keith himself, who “ has never attended a séance,” the open- 
mindedness of clergymen, agnostics, and scientists seems a little 
overstated. 

Whether we accept the evidence for survival or not, the pragmatic — 
argument is perfectly clear—Materialism leads to a political abyss. 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe which, to use his own words “ rules 
out God, Freedom and Immortality ” had immense currency in Germany 
before the war. Nietszche, who as Zarathustra, stigmatises Christi- 
anity as a “ slave-religion,” says, parodying the Sermon on the Mount, 
“Ye have heard it was said by them of old time, Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the children of Jehovah. But 
I say unto you, Blessed are the war-makers for they shall be called 
the children of Odin, who is greater than Jehovah.” He claimed the 
superman to be “ above good and evil;” and preaching the doctrine 
of remorseless competition, asked the question, What is more harmful 
than any vice? He supplied the answer,—* Pity for the weak and 
helpless.” 

In short, Materialism is bankrupt as a practical philosophy of 
conduct. As a “ scientific ” philosophy it is equally untenable because, 
as A. R. Wallace, Professor Richet, Dr. Geley and Professor Driesch 
have shown, it does not account for the forcesy#hédirective agency and 
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the organizing power that are the essential features of growth. 
Driesch, one of the most eminent of European biologists, even says 
that “the actuality of psychical phenomena is denied to-day only by 
incorrigible dogmatists.” We may leave him and Sir Arthur Keith to 
settle these differences. Materialism in its practical working is not 
a philosophical theory, but a habit of mind. Its effects are always 
disastrous because it reduces morality to convention. It always de- 
generates into Epicureanism and regards Religion as a dope for the 
masses in the interests of property. It removes God from the world, 
makes the human will the only arbiter of conduct, exalts selfishness 
(enlightened or otherwise) as the only rule of life, and the logical result 
never fails to work out in conflicts and the dominance of brute force. 
It was so in Greece, in Rome and in Judea, and there are plenty 
of modern examples of the same sequence, both international and social. 
This ignoring of the actual and inevitable result of the Law of 
Spiritual Consequence which is the real governance of God, is exceed- 
ingly common at the present day. Whole classes in every nation 
act as though God were a negligible quantity. It is this forgetfulness 
which moved the warnings of the Hebrew prophets, and it invariably 
works out in national disaster just because the moral law is as much 
a part of the constitution of the universe as gravitation. Professor 
W. McDougall, in his presidential address to the American S. P. R., 
remarks that “ a civilization which resigns itself wholly to materialism 
lives upon and consumes its moral capital and is incapable of renewing 
it . . . Unless Psychical Research can discover facts incompatible 
with materialism, materialism will continue to spread; no other power 
can stop it, both revealed religion and metaphysica: philosophy 
are equally helpless before the advancing tide.” 


SuPERNORMAL PHENOMENA 


Now whatever individuals may recognize or fail to recognize, these 
facts incompatible with materialism have been discovered. They are 
the physical phenomena. In themselves they are very unenlightening, 
but as indicating the actual existence of powers as yet unknown they 
are of the highest import. Average humanity, convinced of reality 
only by the evidence of the senses, is open to no other demonstration. 
Science depends on the same sensorial evidence. But the astounding 
thing is that though the three leading classes of physical phenomena— 
movements of objects without visible contact, materializations of living 
forms, and hyper-physical photography-——have all been proved by 
strictly scientific laboratory methods, most scientists and a few psy- 
chica] researchers are still so dominated by their preconceived notions 
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of the possible that they remain sceptical; and the intelligent public, 
looking to them for a clear lead, is in great perplexity. 

The reason for this scepticism is that one great scientific general- 
ization has resulted from thousands upon thousands of experiments of 
every kind, in chemistry, in physics, and in physiology: it is the 
Invariability of Law. These superphysical phenomena seem to the 
bulk of scientists’ invasions of the Law of Continuity. ‘ Miracles 
do not happen.” A very eminent French engineer with whom I was 
conversing in Paris at the Metapsychic Institute put the case suc- 
cinctly. He said—‘ We had reached a point at which all the super- 
natural and superstitious was eliminated: we had a science of mathe- 
matical mechanics which gives assured results: the laws of energy were 
invariable: Matter and Energy were strictly defined: astronomy, 
chemistry and physics all revealed the same sequences of cause and 
effect explicable by the laws of matter and energy. Even political 
economy was reducible to cause and effect. Law was everywhere 
supreme. Now, if these phenomena are true, we have physical move- 
ment without physical contact; unknown energies coming into play 
from nowhere, effects without visible or calculable causes. All science 
is thrown into confusion, and the supernatural which we had banished, 
again invades the world.” 

The scientific answer to this objection has been given by Crookes, 
A. R. Wallace, Lodge, Geley, Richet, and some score of men holding 
high rank in chemistry, physics and physiology who have devoted 
years of sceptical experiment to the subject. It is maintained not only 
that the facts are proved, but that they constitute a new science deal- 
ing with “ intelligent forces ” external to man, which also reveals un- 
suspected faculties latent in humanity. Dr. Geley’s last work, Ecto- 
plasmie et Clairvoyance, gives the full laboratory details of the long 
series of experiments in which there is no room for illusion, delusion, or 
trickery, by which the facts are proven. Professor Richet’s book is a 
regular scientific treatise on the new science which he names “ meta- 
psychics ”; in that book he classifies its phenomena, merely collating 
the facts which he admits his inability to explain. 

He is concerned with proof of the phenomena, not with their ex- 
planation, for which he thinks present knowledge insufficient; but he 
demonstrates that they are not contrary to physical science, but only 
inexplicable by the laws at present known. Telekinesis is a fact, and 


*“ Scientists.” This word is often objected to, but it has the authority of 
Whewell, (Philos, Inductive Sciences. Aphorisms. p. exiii). “As we cannot use 
‘physician’ for a cultivator of physics, I have called him a physicist. We need 
very much a name to describe a cultivator of science in general. I should incline 
to call him a scientist.” 
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materialization is a fact, but they only occur under certain conditions. 
The new facts are only clues to laws new to us. Ordinary chemistry, 
physics and mechanics, which deal with inanimate forces, are quite un- 
affected by the new discoveries. He is sceptical with regard to all the 
explanations as yet advanced, though certain as to the reality of the 
phenomena. 

In his Treatise on Metapsychics, (translated as Thirty Years of 
Psychical Research) which is a compendium of the facts he can person- 
ally vouch for, he barely mentions hyper-physical photography, not 
having personal experience of it. There are, however, very full proofs 
of this phenomenon, of which the most remarkable examples are the 
portraits of deceased persons. Full details with reproductions are to 
be found in Chronicles of the Photographs of Spiritual Beings (Hough- 
ton); The Veil Lifted (Glendinning); Photographing the Invisible 
(Coates) ; The Case for Spirit Photography (Doyle) ; the Budgets of 
the Society for the Study of Supernormal Pictures; Psychic Photog- 
raphy, by the Rev. Hall Cook, U. S. A.; and various articles in Light 
and Psychic Science, dealing with records of experiments. My own 
experiments resulting in a portrait of Dr. Geley nine days after his 
decease, have been reported in the Revue Métapsychique (Paris) for 
Sept., 1924, and in Psychic Science for October last. Another experi- 
ment with Sir Wm. Barrett he has pronounced to be “ indubitable.” 

All the physical (objective) phenomena and most of the subjective . 
(psychological) class, are subversive of the materialist hypothesis. 
The mere existence of “ unseen intelligent forces ” is fatal to the ma- 
terialist position, and is felt to be so, hence the bitter opposition to the 
phenomena ; but if all others be eliminated, even the photographs alone 
—the appearance of portraits, writing, and flowers, cte.,—on the photo- 
graphic plate under conditions which preclude all normal means of 
production, suffice to prove facts totally incompatible with materialism, 
for they indicate unseen intelligent agency which is certainly not that 
of the medium or the experimenters, seeing that none of these are aware 
of what will appear on the plate, and have no definite intention in 
their minds. “ Spiritualists ”—I use the word philosophically, in con- 
tra-distinction to “ materialists ”— are now confronted with four types 
of scepticism: 


(1) The scientists who deny the phenomena as invasions of law, or 
reject them as “ epi-phenomena ” of no interest, lying outside practical 
life. Huxley, for instance, said that even if true they did not interest 
him. These regard ‘the soul’ as a name for the sum of the functions 
of bodily life and its survival as a contradiction in terms. 

(2) The literalists who still stand on the Bible, and regard psy- 
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chical research as forbidden by Scripture. They maintain miraculous 
intervention by the Deity in human affairs, but regard these phenomena 
as Divine when recorded in the Bible but as Satanic when occurring 
today. 

(3) The Anglo-Catholic party who mostly put aside all such 
matters as insoluble and remote from religion, take their stand on the 
Sacramental system, and consider that science has no part in religion. 
They maintain Scriptural miracles and those of the saints, but reject 
all others, and wish to restore medizevalism. 

(4) The Modernists who accept the scientific view that “ miracles 
do not happen” and consider that even Scriptural miracles “ must 
be relegated to the sphere of pious opinion” (Outspoken Essays. 
Dean Inge. p. 33). They admit that with regard to the future life of 
average men “we are confronted with a blank wall of ignorance.” 
(Ibid. p. 273.) 

All these objections have to be met. The first step is to get rid of 
the word “miracle” altogether. It is a question-begging word. 
Etymologically it merely means ‘ a wonder,’ miraculous or not accord- 
ing to the knowledge of the observer: to a savage a box of matches 
is a miracle; a seed when it germinates is a miracle to a philosopher. 
Hume defined miracle as an interposition of the Deity suspending 
natural laws, and on this definition, had no great difficulty in disproving 
miracles. Wallace defined it as the action of an unseen intelligent 
agent producing results to which known laws are inadequate. All 
these definitions are unsatisfactory. The Greek words translated 
‘miracle’ in the New Testament are ‘ signs’ and ‘ powers ’—i. e. 
signs of spiritual power. There is no rational ground for supposing 
that such spiritual powers are not under laws of their own. The word 
is unscientific and unnecessary; the whole question in any given case is 
whether the event did or did not occur. As to Scriptural miracles, the 
metapsychic facts enable us to separate them into the obviously alle- 
gorical like the Edenic story; the certainly fabulous, such as the 
deluge, the arrest of the sun and Jonah’s experiences; the legendary 
deformations of a real fact, such as the tidal retreat of the Red Sea; 
the genuinely supernormal signs of spiritual power, paralleled more or 
less closely by present phenomena; and a residue that modest and 
cautious minds will leave open questions. Having got rid of this 
ambiguous word we can answer the four classes of objectors. 

To the scientists we reply that the phenomena are facts, and every 
fact is important just because it is real. Despite the most strenuous 
efforts to discredit the phenomena since their reappearance in 1848, 
they have gone on increasing in volume and cogency. They have claimed 
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the attention of such men of science as are able to perceive that every 
unexplained fact is important, and have accordingly investigated them 
by direct experiment.” We would also tell them that we are convinced 
evolutionists, but we think that the distinctively human evolution is 


of the soul rather than of the body. We do not see that the present 


physical and intellectual type is markedly superior to the Greek of 
2000 years ago. Printing of course has enabled knowledge to be 
stored, and we see further because we stand on the tower built by the 
past, but neither our physical nor our intellectual eyes seem much 
improved. But if we are not more beautiful nor more intelligent, there 
is a very promising field for the evolution of truthfulness, honesty, 
industry, self-restraint, firmness, and those qualities of rectitude which 
make character; and this spirituality we understand to be the truly 
human evolution. 

To the second and third classes of objectors we reply that the 
history of the compilation of the Old Testament after 457 B. C. and 
of the New after 348 A. D. is quite sufficient to prove that though its 
spiritual values are unassailable, no texts can be sound foundations for 
doctrines ; and that, purely legendary matters apart, both Testaments 
are full of incidents that are strictly paralleled by events that happen 
to-day. We agree with the doctrine of purgation, but the available 
evidence seems to show that this is effected by every soul being seen 


*This testimony is abundant. The mere bibliography occupies two closely 
printed pages in Professor Richet’s book, and among them are the following: 

Professor De Morgan (1863); The London Dialectical Society’s Report (1879) 
Sir Wm. Crookes F.R.S. (1874); Dr. A. R. Wallace, O.M. (1875); Professor Zollner 
(1879); Professor Aksakoff (1890); Professor Brofferio (1892); F. W. H. Myers 
(1902); J. Maxwell (1905); Professor Hyslop (1905); Professor Boirac (1907); 
Sir Wm. Barrett, F.RS. (1908); Sir Oliver Lodge (1909); Professor Calderone 
(1913) ; ad G. Geley (1919); Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing (1920); Professor Richet 
(1922) ; Osty (1923) ; also a large number of men of standing and position— 
Chiaia, Schiaparelli; Gerosa, Finzi, Morselli, Foa, Bozzano, and Botazzi, all university 
professors i in Italy; de Gramont de Rochas, Segard, M. and Mme. Curie, d’Arsonval, 
Courtier, Watteville, Dariex and Sabatier in France; Ochorowicz in Poland; 
Cromwell, Varley, Gurney, Feilding, Carrington, Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, F. 
Hodgson and others in England. 

Each of these has testified to some one or other (some to many) of the super- 
normal facts, though varying greatly in their interpretations; not to speak of 
the immense mass of observers mentioned in the Proceedings of the American and 
English S. P. R., and the recently published certificate of over 100 German doctors 
and scientists to the genuineness of von Schrenck-Notzing’s experiments at which 
they were present, and the similar declaration of 35 highly placed literary and 
scientific men in Paris. I have given the dates above to show the continuous 
development of the subject, but several of the writers quoted have published works 
both earlier and later. 

The phenomena moreover are world-wide; numerous journals are devoted to 
them—6 in Britain, 23 in France and Belgium, 9 in Germany and Scandinavian 
countries, 14 in North America and Mexico, and no less than 63 in South America. 

When we remember that fully nine- -tenths of the investigators start from avowed 


Scepticism, it is barely sane to put down their testimony to illusion or fraud. 
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exactly as it is without any possible disguise. The sight of our past 
follies, negligences and ignorances, of heartlessness and _ selfishness, 
and the consequences of these on others, may be more reformatory and 
more conducive to humility than any elemental fire. 

To the Modernists we reply that we fully accept Naturalism so long 
as we are dealing with Matter and Energy alone, but that a Higher 
Naturalism is required in dealing with even the normal and quite un- 
deniable operations of the subconscious part of the mind which 
certainly affects matter and regulates growth: that the phenomena 
have convinced large numbers of thoroughly competent persons of the 
real existence of the soul: that it has verified powers independent of 
Time and Space: that treating St Paul’s letters, not as dogmatic 
theology but as the outpouring of an enlightened spirit who would 
be all things to to all men, using every figure of rhetoric to express 
meanings that transcend verbal expression, the new facts agree with 
those letters: that much in the Gospels which has been too hastily given 
up as “ miraculous,” apparently to satisfy materialistic scientists, is 
verifiable by experiment: and finally, that as to the future state, we 
at least, are not confronted by a blank wall of ignorance. 

The interest displayed by the educated public is almost exclusively 
a religious interest. Not one man in ten cares for the purely scientific 
aspect. When Richet’s “ intelligent forces ” are fairly brought before 
him, he at once leaps to their possible religious application. 

To popularize psychical research, that is to say, to produce a 
tangible effect, it is not necessary to provide ever-fresh sensational 
phenomena; those that have been verified in the Paris Metapsychic 
Institute under the strictest laboratory conditions are amply sufficient. 
What is necessary is to give people answers, even if only partial 
answers, to the questions they are asking. They are not particularly 
interested in this or that medium. They ask, “ What are the proofs 
of materialization? ” The answer has been given by Crookes, Wallace, 
Aksakoff, Ochorowicz, Morselli, Bozzano, Geley, Richet, Doyle, 
Schrenck-Notzing, and other men of high scientific standing. The 
public, or many of them, accept this, and want to see the best synthesis 
that can be set before them, leaving to the right and left wing of the 
psychical research movement each the responsibility of well-considered 
statements between which they can judge. The public wants truth, 
whatever clergymen, agnostics, and scientists may want. 


Tue Harmony or SciENCE AND RELIGION 


Such a synthesis is the only remedy for the materialistic scepticism 
of the age. It need not be unassailable. In the present state of knowl- 
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edge it cannot be unassailable, but it will rest on fundamental experi- 
mental facts. 

To the medieval mind the Creation, the Fall, the sentence on 
mankind, the Sinaitic dispensation, the miracles of Hebrew legend, the 
sacrificial system, the Virgin Birth, the Redemptory Sacrifice, the 
physical resurrection of Christ, his ascension into a local heaven, the 
Second Advent from the skies, the General Resurrection and the Day 
of Judgment, followed by a millenial reign of Christ in person, were 
all parts of a literal, consistent, and rational “ Scheme of Salvation ” 
in complete accord with then-existing astronomical knowledge which 
presupposed an immovable central earth with a local heaven above it, 
and consistent also with the root idea of a divine government of the 
world by interventions and special providences. Taken literally, this 
forms a consistent and static world from which no part can be taken 
without invalidating the rest. Nor does it allow of expansion. 

The discoveries of the immensity of the universe, of the antiquity 
of man, of the uniformity of Law, and the history of the compilation 
of both Old and New Testaments, have cut away the foundations of 
this static theology. No educated man and very few of the uneducated 
believe it. Attempts to drag it into harmony with modern science 
excite only a toleration which is scarcely veiled contempt. Why not 
admit at once that all spiritual truth must necessarily be stated in the 
language current at the time, and, as Origen taught long ago, that the 
Old Testament narratives whether historical or legendary, have their 
importance only as vehicles of spiritual ideas? This gives full value 
to their spiritual content, but takes them off the ground of science 
altogether. 

The present Bishop of Durham, Dr. H. Hensley Henson, in his 
episcopal Charge (1924) tells his clergy that “ Men of necessity make 
three main demands on their religion—that it shall provide them with 
a tolerable explanation of the riddle of existence: that it shall give 
them a sufficient version of duty: and that it shall bring them strength 
to fulfil the obligations which perforce they acknowledge.” 


Tue Riwpp te or 


Alfred Russel Wallace, the first highly trained and distinguished 
biologist to examine the supernormal facts, was led by them to conclude 
that evolution shows a purpose—the development of a spiritual being. 
His World of Life, in which he sums up the results of his labors, shows 

_ the evolution of consciousness through the geologic ages. 

The chief forms of life in the Primary strata are molluscs and 

fishes. The atmosphere was loaded with carbon dioxide and unfit for 
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air-breathing animals. With the fixation of vast amounts of carbon 
in the coal-beds and limestone deposits, the air was sufficiently purified 
for the reptilian life of the Secondary Period. The boneless fish dis- 
appear and are replaced by true fishes and large reptiles in amazing 
number and variety. This teeming life was swept away in its turn; it 
did not develop into mammalia by slow adaptations. In the Tertiary 
Period begins a new flora and fauna, birds and insects, totally different 
from that which preceded it. The ancestral mammals seem to have 
been small creatures not larger than rabbits, in the Secondary forma- 
tions. They were apparently the ancestors of the Tertiary carnivora 
and herbivora. The Quaternary period sees the disappearance of many 
Tertiary forms, but the bulk of its fauna survives to the present day 
in modified species. In each phase we see a higher development of 
consciousness. It is now fully admitted that these successive forms 
of life were not developed in a continous chain: there were many 
offshoots from the main line of evolution, but increasing intelligence 
is the leading characteristic of the whole record. Physiological evolu- 
tion has culminated in Man,—a being capable of selfconsciousness, 
abstract reasoning, and ethical perception, in a word, of spirituality. 

Dr. Geley has shown in his admirable work, From the Unconscious 
to the Conscious, that the creative process works through the sub- 
conscious intelligence which is the essential cause of adaptibility to 
environment. Each species conforms to an antecedent directive idea, 
and soon reaches its full physical characters which persist as long as 
the species exists at all. Agreeably to the physical concept that all 
motion, whether of molecules or masses, including growth, is due to 
transformation of energy, he inferred that there must be a dynamic 
mechanism between the power that conforms the individual to its 
species, and the bodily representation of that idea. Because the 
mechanism is obviously intelligent by its building of the cellular organ- 
ism and its maintenance of all the subconscious physiological functions, 
he calls it a “ dynamo-psychism ”—i. e. a soul-energy—individualised 
in the organism. He shows that only such a concept can account for 
the origin of variation, for the transformations of insects in the 
chrysalis and for the processes of intra-uterine life. ¢ 

This directive idea governing general evolution does not sensibly 
differ from what most men mean by the creative power of God, with 
this difference only, that it is immanent in, rather than external to, 


the organisms it creates. This is the scientific version of the Platonic 


philosophy, each higher principle being represented by its next lower 
form, and limited by the nature of the substance in which it is repre- 
sented: the directing intelligence is limited by the capacities of the 
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soul and will, and the body is limited by the laws of matter and 
energy, heredity and environment. The novelty and distinction of the 
spiritualist view is that it is derived directly from experimental facts, 
and, allowing for natural differences of diction, it confirms the ancient 
intuitive and contemplative wisdom. In the more poetic language of 
the Bible, “‘ God breathed into man the breath of life and man became 
a living soul.” 

Man, in virtue of his intellectual faculties has attained a_pre- 
eminent place in Nature against physical difficulties just sufficient to 
act as incentives to conscious effort. As with all other species, his 
physical evolution was relatively soon completed, and then, as Huxley 
pointed out, he does not develop keener senses, but invents instruments 
to supplement their deficiencies. The field for his further evolution 
is now in his spiritual (moral) nature. This is the basic concept in 
the teaching of Christ. 


A SuFFICIENT VERSION oF Duty 


This is the second demand formulated by the Bishop of Durham 
for an age in which St. Paul’s reason—* the love of Christ constraineth 
us ”—is insufficient. The primary fact is that the performance of 
duty is the method of spiritual evolution. This results from a law of 
the Higher Naturalism—the solidarity of human interests. Our acts 
do not end with ourselves, their results extend in ever-widening circles; 
and all the crimes that deface and degrade our civilization result from 
the materialistic selfishness which ignores this spiritual fact. God 
has not left us without a guide here. The demand of every prophet 
since the world began has been the demand for righteousness. It 
culminated in the message of Christ, and was enforced by the proof of 
survival, and by the teaching that the results of unrighteousness do 
not end with this life, but affect the destiny of the individual soul 
hereafter as well as national destinies here. Scepticism of that survival 
has caused its implications to be forgotten: the supernormal facts have 
demonstrated it afresh and brought it into the domain of science. 

It was open to humanity to learn by love and wisdom. Humanity 
has elected to learn by suffering, 


“We tread upon life’s broken laws 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain.” 


Pain, and the desire to avoid it, was necessarily the origin of arts and 
sciences. They arose in the desire for greater comfort, and security 
from hunger, cold, enemies, and disease. Men soon combined for secu- 
rity and prosperity. Later, much later, came the desire of knowledge 
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and | for its own sake. Art arose in response to the desire for beauty. The 
the more complex a civilization the greater is the mutual dependence. To 
cts, consider the endless intricacy of interdependent effort which goes to 
ent the production of the commonest necessaries of civilized life—our food, 
> of our clothing, our postal system, our means of transport, and the ma- 
ame chinery of commerce—is to realize the close mutual solidarity of man- 
kind. Intellectual advances are even more closely inter-related. All 
pre- the sciences are primarily dependent on Mathematics. Physics, Astro- 
t to nomy, Chemistry, Metallurgy, medical knowledge, have all subdivided 
his into scores of specialisms every one of which is dependent on the others. 
xley That material and intellectual solidarity is expressed in the word 
ents “civilization.” ‘If one member suffer all the others suffer with it.” 
ition The maintenance of that solidarity is dependent on spiritual fac- 
yt in tors,—industry, honesty, and truthfulness. The first field of their 
evolution is the family—the nursery of unselfishness. Family happi- 
ness depends on work, self-restraint, kindliness, and good will. These 
qualities extend to the tribe and the nation; and if they are not to 


rham be corrupted into tribal selfishness (styling itself “ patriotism ”) they 


ineth must be recognized as abstract spiritual laws constraining us to co- 
me of operate in the divine evolutionary scheme, and so to recognize our 
Ww of duty to God. 
acts The primary duty is truthfulness in word and deed. It is quite 

rcles; | impossible to exaggerate and quite superfluous to illustrate the effects | 
from of lying in family and social life, in commerce and in politics. Indeed,’ 


God | it is impossible to pursue the ramifications of a lie and the hatreds 
ophet | to which it may give rise. Disproof does not reach those who have 
. It § absorbed its poison, and even when it does it is disregarded. It 
sof of | is not too much to say that if the injunction, Let your yea be yea, and 
ss do | your nay be nay, were followed, half the evil of the world would be 
1 soul quelled at its outset, for few crimes can be carried through without 
rvival flying. 

; have Truthfulness by itself, is almost a sufficient version of duty. 
STRENGTH TO FuLFit OBLIGATIONS 
nanity 

One consequence of the spiritual philosophy outlined above is the 
indivisibility of the human spirit from its divine source by anything 
short of wilful rejection of the evolutionary law by the deliberate 
choice of evil. This indivisibility is the result of the very nature of 
ts and | Spirit—universal and all-pervading. The infinity of God extends both * 
curity | Ways—to the infinitely great in the universe and the infinitely small 
. secu- } in atoms and cells, for in these latter life takes its origin. If there 
wledge f Were no law in the atom there could be none in the planet composed 
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of atoms; if there were no life in the cell there could be none in the 
organism formed of cells. The cardinal error of the sceptic and the 
orthodox literalist alike is to consider God as only external to man. 
But the enlarged idea of God as the Source of Life, and Mind, and Law, 
throughout the entire universe leads to the logical inference that 
the Creative Spirit is internal to us (subconsciously) as well as ex- 
ternal in the universe. This can be made practical as well as logical, 
i. e., it can be brought into consciousness, without any sort of mystical 
exaltation or ‘ make-believe.’ This method consists simply in the 
awareness that the Cosmic Almighty and the inmost spirit in man are 
indivisible, and that ‘ Infinity’ means that just as every daisy in the 
field has all the sunshine it can use, having no more if it stood alone 
and no less however many there be, so is the relation between God and 
the soul. Every personal appeal is “ heard ” by the very nature of the 
case, but its granting depends on its conformity to the spiritual law. 
To any honest difficulty the answer will come if we make our appeal 
and wait ; not asking that our will may be done, nor cultivating “ resig- 
nation,” but just waiting. If there is any definite question to which 
an answer is required, ask it just before going to sleep, and wait for 
the reply which will form in the mind quite normally. Nothing is too 
small for the action of the Spirit that makes the flowers; all that is 
required is honesty and sincerity of purpose to do right. 

Physical phenomena are merely the external proofs to sceptical 
minds that Spirit is a reality. They neither prove nor disprove any 
form of creed, though rightly understood they are a help to the under- 
standing of all. Forms of creed do not really matter. What we need 
is contact with reality. This will give the strength to fulfil obligations. 


Scepticism AND THE New THovent 


Socrates never doubted that if men knew what is best, they would 
also do it. This was the fundamental error of his honest soul; the fact 
is almost the exact opposite. ‘ Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor ” wrote Horace, and St. Paul says much the same—* The good 
that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not, that I practise.” 
Inasmuch as the reception of new truth involves a certain growth, and 
an effort of mind acknowledging past error, and as men are perfectly 
content with themselves, each real advance is received with scepticism. 
It is easier to deny than to examine. This notably the case with the 
supernormal facts that are the clue to what is called the New Thought. 

I know no expression of that thought so logical, so informative, 
and so beautifully consistent as J. Troward’s Lectures on Mental 


Science. They require, it is true, close meditation, and are not suited 
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to those who want knowledge in tabloids that they can gulp down 
whole, but they are not difficult or recondite, and they explain just 
what is meant by consciousness of the Divine Presence not as an all- 
seeing Eye rather extreme to mark what is done amiss, but as a 
Guiding Love. 

I will attempt a partial and brief analysis of the work of this 
distinguished writer, in the hope that some may’ be led to buy and 
ponder over his books, among which the Doré Lectures are the simplest: 

Geley’s philosophy has shown that there is a Directing Idea guiding 
evolution and growth. Because this Forming Power gives Life, pro- 
duces the forms and proportions that give Beauty, and the gift of these 
constitutes Love, we infer that the essence of the Spirit is Life, Love, 
and Beauty. Its primary moving impulse is Self-expression—Berg- 
son’s élan vital—the vital surge. The universal Spirit acts by be- 
coming individualized, a process which implies the gift of volition and 
the power of choice. “ The further a created thing is from being a 
mere mechanical arrangement, the higher is the grade of creation: for 
instance, the solar system is a perfect mechanism; Love and Beauty 
are shown in Nature so far as mechanical and automatic action can 
represent them; but the power of choice is required for any higher 
representation of these.” The Cosmos is the Garment of God, and 
produces all the conditions needful for higher modes of expression by 
Good Will. We must do our share, God will not do for us what the 
evolutionary law lays down is to be done by and through us; just 
because Evolution is the Spirit’s mode of action. Therefore the neces- 
sary condition for translating the racial or generic operation of Spirit 
into some specialized individual operation, such as healing or mental 
development, is a new way of thinking—a mode of thought concurring 
with, and not in opposition to, the essential forward movement of the 
Creative Spirit itself. To effect this we must recognize the relation 
between the individual mind and the Universal Mind; looking on that 
Mind not only as creative, but as directive also—a forming power. 
The individual forms a concrete center in and round which the Divine 
Energy acts. The creative process provides the materials for us to 
use, both in external Nature and internally to ourselves. Man thus 
becomes a distributing center for the Divine Energy; neither on the one 
hand trying to drive it like a blind physical force; nor on the other 
hand placing himself under blind unreasoning impulsion from it. By 
establishing a personal relation to the life of the Spirit, the sphere 
of the individual is enlarged. 

As we advance to the concept of the Spirit as containing within 
itself the ideal of Form as well as of Power, we shall cease from the 
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effort of trying to force things into a particular social, political, or 
religious shape, whether on the inner plane of doctrine or the outer 
plane of fact, and shall be content, by merely doing what we know to 
be right, to trust the inherent harmoniousness (Beauty) of Spirit, to 
produce results far in advance of anything we could have conceived 
ourselves. The creative process in us is that we become the individual 
reflection of what we realize God to be relatively to ourselves, and there- 
fore if we realize the Divine Spirit as the infinite potential of all that 
can constitute a perfect human being, this concept must, by the law 
of the creative process, gradually build up a corresponding image in 
the mind which will in turn act upon our external conditions. This is 
in other words what St. Paul means when he speaks (Gal. iv. 19) of 
Christ being formed in us, “ renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created us ” (Col. iii 10). The process is a logical sequence, 
not a reward for holding dogmatically to certain verbal statements, 
but the natural result of understanding the supreme law of our being. 

Therefore it is that our evolution as centers of creative activity,— 
as the exponents of new laws, and through them of new conditions,— 
depends on our realizing the divine mind as the archetype of mental 
perfection, both of thought and feeling. But when we find all this in 
the divine mind and obtain the response to our aspirations, do we not 
meet an infinite and glorious Personality? Only form is missing, and 
as telepathy dispenses with physical presence, so, in like manner we 
can feel in communion with a Personality at once divine and human. 

By the nature of the creative process, the individual mind is a 
Thought of the Parent Mind, and so long as this thought of the 
Universal Mind persists we persist, for we are part of it. When we 
realize that all external conditions, including the body, are produced 
by Intelligence, we find ourselves standing between two infinities—the 
Infinite of Mind and the Infinite of Substance—from both of which we 
can draw and mould specific conditions out of universal substance by 
the creative power that we draw from the Universal Mind: but not 
by the force of personal Will (for that will land us in all sorts of 
inversions), but by realizing our mind as a channel through which the 
Universal Mind operates on substance in a particular way according 
to the mode of thought we are seeking to embody or represent. “ Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness and all other things 
shall be added unto you,” and “I and the Father are one ” are neces- 
sary deductions from a correct apprehension of our fundamental prin- 
ciple of being. The difference lies in Consciousness only. 

In this sense Christ is the fulfilling of the Law. “ Fulfilling ” is 
bringing into complete realization of all that it potentially contains 
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(Entelechy). ‘“‘ Systematic spiritual study commences with the con- 
templation of the existing Cosmos, and we then transfer the conception 
of the monogenetic power of the Spirit from the Cosmos to the in- 
dividual and realize that the same Spirit is able to do the same in 
ourselves, whether as an evolutionary act or a specific one such as 
healing.” 

This is an outline of the New Thought which will in time fulfil 
itself in the New Order, when we provide the thought-conditions that 
enable the Spirit to carry on its creative work from the new standpoint 
of our developed individuality. Compliance with this evolutionary law 
is open to us under many different modes and forms, but if we refuse 
its essence we are placing ourselves in opposition to a resistless force 
which has swept into oblivion whole races, nations, and systems. This 
perception of an inner sense in Biblical narratives is no new thing. 
Judge Troward quotes from Origen (A. D. 250): “ Who is there so 
foolish and without common-sense as to believe that God planted trees 
in the Garden of Eden like a husbandman, and planted therein the tree 
of life perceptible to the eyes and the senses, which gave life to the 
eater; and another tree which gave knowledge of good and evil? I 
believe that everybody must realize that these are figures under which 
a recondite sense is concealed.” 'Troward continues: “It is a fallacy 
that good is limited by evil, and that we cannot receive any good but 
by eliminating the corresponding evil by realizing it and beating it 
back. To set out to outwit all evil by our own knowledge of its nature 
is to attempt a task the hopelessness of which becomes apparent when 
we see it in its true light. That is why arguing against mistaken 
beliefs is so fruitless. The mistake is in supposing that spiritual life 
can be generated in ourselves by an intellectual process; but Life is 
the primary movement of the Spirit, whether in the Cosmos or in the 
individual. We need not go beyond this single Power for the produc- 
tion of anything. The true Monism is that Spirit produces substance 
from its own essence, that substance taking form in accordance with 
the movement of the Spirit. The Root-of Life is not to be found in the 
comparison of Good and Evil, but in the simple affirmation of the 
Spirit as the All-creating Power of Good.” 

Thus we grow into a new order of thought which proceeds, not from 
a knowledge of Good and Evil, but from the Principle of Life itself 
which we call “God.” “Not by might nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

But the development of the individual as the specialising medium 
of the Universal Spirit will depend entirely on his own conscious con- 
cept of his relation to it. So long as he regards it as an arbitrary 
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power 


a sort of slave-owner—he will find himself in the position of a 
slave driven by an inscrutable force, he knows not whither nor for 
what purpose. This is the fatalist concept, and that is why Fatalism is 
ever unfruitful. Man may worship such a God, but his worship is based 
on fear. It is remote from Fatherhood. 

On the other hand there is a special relation of absolute confidence 
and personal guidance which gives an unerring perception of duty and 
the strength to carry it out. The result is an enlargement of our 
conscious personality; so that whatever we draw from the Universal] 
Spirit acquires in us the quality of personal character. Mr. Troward 
illustrates this by the analogy of electric power supplied to different 
instruments which power each converts into the particular form it is 
adapted to produce. 

In short, the Creative Spirit is the unlimited essence of Love, 
Wisdom, and Power, undifferentiated and waiting to be differentiated 
by appropriation by the individual claiming to be the channel of the 
creative process. It only requires that the claim be made with recog- 
nition that by the Law of Being it will be answered, and right feeling, 
right seeing, and right working for the matter in hand will flow in 
quite naturally. 

This brief and imperfect summary of the work of a distinguished 
lawyer and Judge of the India Civil Service, will, its deficiencies 
notwithstanding, be sufficient to show the connection of the super- 
normal facts rejected by scepticism with the vital change that is 
coming over the world, a change which may well be called a New Era 
in which the wonderful mechanical inventions and discoveries of recent 
years have made the nations one unit by abolishing some at least of 
the limitations of Time and Space. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research. 


The Doyle-Keith debate on Spiritualism which was published in 
the pages of the London Morning Post, June 15th to 20th inclusive, 
attracted widespread interest and gave rise to a great deal of corres- 
pondence from readers who are interested in the subject. Lord 
Sydenham confessed to having attended one séance with “ a powerful 
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physical medium,” and shortly afterwards visited Maskelyne and 
Cooke’s entertainment. He says: “ Of these two performances, the 
second ‘appeared to be more difficult to explain than the first.” He 
concludes: “ As for the alleged communications, such as the pitiful 
stuff published by the Rev. Vale Owen—a mockery of Dante and Milton 
—are there any which do not suggest what Sir A. Keith calls a 
‘heated imagination’ ” ? 

Sir Arthur Keith made a determined effort to swash metaphorically 
Kluski’s wax gloves. In his own laboratory he produced what he says 
are absolute duplicates (photographs of which are in the Illustrated 
London News for July 4th 1925) of the “ gloves,” but he does not 
say if they were made under the same conditions as the’ Warsaw 
specimens. So obviously they were not. He states that he is certain 
that the moulds were of the medium’s hands. He lets us into a labo- 
ratory “ secret ” (which I think was well known), in saying that by 
rubbing the hands with glycerol, and then dipping them into the hot 
wax, the resultant “ gloves ” will slip off quite easily. But I should 
like Sir Arthur Keith to produce in this manner one of the complicated 
entwined moulds which are in the possession of the Institut Métapsy- 
chique. Sir Arthur concludes the account of his glove-making experi- 
ments with the following (July 3rd): 

“The truth is that the last person in the world to play the part 
of detective during the manifestation of spirits is the man of science. 
He studies the manners of phagocytes, the ways of bacteria, the 
behavior of nerve cells, or the dissolute conduct of electrons; these 
may be elusive things, but they are all of them perfectly honest, entirely 
trustworthy. Now, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has admitted that many 
mediums have been caught in acts of deception; they are not trust- 
worthy; the man of science is totally unfitted to deal with them; he 
is too chivalrous and confiding to find out their clever ways. The right 
man to play the part of detective is the conjuror; there would have 
been no spirit-gloves at the séances in Paris if a conjuror had been 
present. Nor would there have been if the paraffin pot had been kept 
at boiling point.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s retort to his opponent’s assertion that 
Kluski produced the gloves by dipping his own hands in the molten 
wax was to remind Sir Arthur Keith that moulds of various sizes and 
shapes from hands of women and children, had been produced at the 
Kluski séances. Also, he put in the certificate of M. Bayle, the head 
of the Identification Department of the Paris Perfecture of Police, that 
the moulds in question did not come from the hands of Kluski; and 
were not at all like them. 
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Sir Arthur Keith’s rejoinder (July 6th), to above was to suggest 
that the “ gloves ” may have come from one of the sitters: 

“Did I not know for certain that my friend Conan Doyle is a 
true son of Britain I should suspect he had something of the German in 
him. I blow his spirit gloves sky high, and he, like the Germans after 
Jutland, shouts victory! This victory he owes to an enviable short- 
ness of memory. He assured your readers that paraffin gloves could 
form only on the hands of spirits; he promptly forgets this assurance 
when I show him that such gloves can be formed on my own hands 
or may have materialised on those of one of the many participators 
in the Parisian séance. He forgets that the conditions provided at 
these séances—a room plunged in semi-darkness, an open accessible 
pot containing paraffin-wax at a temperature to suit the human hand— 
were such as provided the unscrupulous-minded with every temptation 
for deception. While he accepts every medium and his or her associates 
as entirely honest and trustworthy until their fraud becomes too 
obvious to be overlooked, I, on the other hand, insist on regarding with 
watchfulness everyone who claims to break the known laws of the 
universe; every one of them should be marked by a critical eye and 
in the full light of day to secure his or her rectitude during the phe- 
nomena of materialization.” 

A correspondent, R. L. Yates, cites Sir William Crookes as having 
stated in Light in 1900 that: “I have found no proof whatever that 
man survives the grave; ” and is very sharply rapped over the knuckles 
by Mr. David Gow who points out (June 27th), that what was pub- 
lished in Light in 1900 was merely an excerpt from a letter written by 
Sir William to a lady in St. Petersburg in 1874 It is hardly needful 
to add that Sir William Crookes modified his opinion of survival very 
considerably after that date. 

Elliott O’Donnell, Edward Clodd (that doyen of sceptics who, by 
the way, celebrated his 85th birthday on July 1st of this year), Dr. 
Abraham Wallace, Stanley De Brath, and other well-known men added 
their quota to the discussion, which I understand is to be republished 
by the Morning Post in the form of a pamphlet. 

It is instructive to note that the Press generally commented favor- 
ably upon the debate and not all were on the side of the materialists. 
The Referee says (June 21st): 

“Impartial readers who have followed the extremely interesting 
controversy on Spiritualism between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
Sir Arthur Keith in the Morning Post during the past week will, I 
think, feel bound to admit that, so far, at any rate, the spiritualist 
has had the better of it. He has at least produced positive evidence, 
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whereas his opponent seems to depend mainly on an a priori conviction 
that because he cannot explain this evidence in the terms of science, it 
must therefore be based on deception or delusion. The only alternative 
to an admission of the reality of at least a sediment of the phenomena 
is the assertion that all the witnesses are conscious and deliberate liars. 
That is harder to believe than the phenomena themselves.” 


M. René Sudre calls my attention to the fact that the Parapsychical 
Institute, Vienna, (Wiener Parapsychisches Institut), is actively en- 
gaged in the pursuit of information concerning psychic matters. The 
President is Prof. Dr. Karl Camillo Schneider, the Council being Dr. 
Rud. Baar; Dr. Rud. Schmid (Vice President); Dr. Rud. Ungar; 
Dr. Ferdinand Winkler; Dr. Hugo Glaser; Franz v. Halla; Rud. Hein; 
Anton Missriegler. The Director of the Institut is Ubald Tartaruga. 
The Corresponding Members are: 

England: Dr. C. S. Schiller. 

France: M. René Sudre, Editor, Revue Métapeychique, Paris. 

Norway: Dr. Oskar Jager, Oslo. 

Germany: Dr. Paul Siinner, Editor of the Psychische Studien, 
Berlin. 

The address of the Institut is 132, Gentzgasse, Vienna, XVIII, 


and their reports are published in the Wiener Parapsychische 
Bibliothek. 


* * * * * 


There is still considerable indecision as to the locale of the next 
Psychical Research Congress, due in 1926. The claims of Paris, 
Vienna, London, and various Italian cities have been put forward— 
but no agreement has as yet been reached. 

* * * 


The British College of Psychic Science is the happy possessor of 
a girl around whom poltergeist manifestations of extraordinary 
character are said to occur. The movements of heavy furniture (quite 
beyond the power of the girl in question); the smashing of crockery 
and other articles; and substantial damage to Mr. McKenzie’s Lares 
and Penates are the outstanding features of this case. The girl in 
question is attached to the College staff of domestics, and came from 
the north of England. 


The French edition of the record of the experiments with Miss 
Stella C. is now published under the title Expériences scientifiques avec 
un nouveau médium, (Stella C.) par Harry Price. Préface de René 
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Sudre. The work contains 15 photographs and is issued by Leymarie, 
Paris, at 7 Francs. The book has been translated from the English 
edition by M. Sudre. The German edition, with Introduction by Fritz 
Grunewald (who died suddenly of heart failure on July 21st) is being 
published by the Pyramiden-Verlag (Dr. Schwarz & Co.), Berlin, and 
will be issued in the course of a few weeks. 


In the issue of Nature for June 6th, 1925, Sir Oliver Lodge con- 
tributes an appreciation of the life and work of Sir William Fletcher 
Barrett which indicates what a placid and simple life the late scientist 
led. Though the latter part of Sir William’s career was devoted to 
the unravelling of life’s greatest mystery, problems of a simpler nature 
occupied his attention to no small degree. I will cite one instance. A 
very few days before he died he gave the present writer some exotic 
bulbs which he had procured from—I think—India. The flowers pro- 
duced from these bulbs were, he informed me, practically everlasting, 
and he was almost childishly enthusiastic as to the results he expected 
to get from them. Who among us has the temerity to assert that 
Sir William will never be cognisant of the result of his experiment ? 

In the same issue of Nature is a thoughtful review of Dr. Fritz 
Wittels’s Sigmund Freud: his Personality, his Teaching, and _ his 
School. (London, George Allen, 1924). Dr. Wittels, whom I met in 
Vienna, was a bitter opponent of psychical research; but (as I point 
out in my article on Willy Schneider), his views of the subject have 
lately been considerably modfied. 

When I was in Austria recently I heard a curious story which 
came from Békéscsaba, a Hungarian town of some 43,000 inhabitants 
(75 per cent of which are Slovaks), 122 miles from Budapest. 

Three youths had just been tried for the murder of a well-known 
local “ medium” and “ witch,” known as Mother Ursula. At the 
trial it transpired that the murder had been instigated by a peasant 
named Vinzenz Tokar, who alleged that the woman insisted upon 
visiting him and was continually “ materializing ” phantoms who 
threatened to do him harm. The crime was committed at the door 
of the peasant’s hovel. Directly the lads had fulfilled their dreadful 
task, they re-entered the hovel and were amazed to find Tokar stretched 
on the ground, dead. He had died, apparently, at the exact moment 
Mother Ursula was killed. The judge, in sentencing the boys to five 
months’ imprisonment, decided that they were not in control of their 
own wills at the time of the crime and that Tokar had hypnotised them. 
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The Church in England is rapidly becoming more tolerant of 
scientifically-conducted experiments in psychical research. At the 
Anglo-Catholic Conference held at Middlesbrough in June, the Dean of 
Chester, in speaking of the Resurrection, said that it seemed to him 
that it was wholly legitimate and entirely Christian that those com- 
petent should bring the same degree of investigation to bear on the 
subject of psychic phenomena as in the great field of science; but 
he was not at all sure that they had not some right to be a little 
disappointed that, after these years, they were so little wiser on the 
subject as a scientific study. 

Dr. Knight, Bishop of Jarrow, in an address at Newcastle about the 
same time, said, in referring to Spiritualism, that all the well-attested 
evidence for the phenomena would ultimately be explained by a fuller 
knowledge of the interchange of consciousness between living persons. 
If that was so, he continued, they ought to welcome all experiments 
conducted upon scientific lines, and they ought to wait for fuller knowl- 
edge. If Spiritualism helped towards that knowledge, it would be 
of service. 


* * * * * 


Sir Oliver Lodge continues his series of interesting Sunday ad- 
dresses. On the afternoon of June 14th at the Westbourne Park 
Baptist Church, he addressed the Westbourne Park Fellowship. A 
crowded meeting greeted him and gave him an upstanding welcome. 

Sir Oliver, in the course of his address, described the brain as the 
intervening mechanism through which the mind acts. He said: 

* Do not imagine that memory, thought, love, or any of the higher 
attributes belongs wholly to the brain. They use the brain, but can 
exist without it. When we lose these bodies, the real part of us goes 
on. Materialism, indeed, is getting very threadbare. We must realize 
that there are dominant realities beyond these material instruments. 
The things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal.. 

*'To the eyes of science the atoms are as separate as the stars in 
the midnight sky. We have found that matter is built of atoms, and 
that the atoms are built out of electric charges which we call protons 
and electrons. There are more atoms in a drop of water than there 
are grass-blades on the earth.” 

On the following Sunday morning Sir Oliver gave an address at 
the old Meeting Church, Birmingham. His subject was “ prayers 
and miracles.” Sir Oliver stated that he believed in miracles. <A 
chemist could not turn hay into milk, but he could give hay to the 
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humble cow and she would produce milk. Was not that a miracle? 


He continued: 

“We could learn about miracles, or what seemed to us to be 
miracles, from the lower animals. To the lower animals we were higher 
beings, and from their point of view we could work miracles, and we 
did work all manner of miracles they knew nothing about. Were we 
not also lower creatures? Surely we could learn from simple happen- 
ings how we might be regarded by higher beings? ” 

Sir Oliver contended that the spiritual world was one of reality 
and that there were grades of existence above man. Prayer, he 
insisted, was useless unless we helped towards bringing about our 
wishes. Prayers should be a help and guidance, and faith should not 
be upset by discoveries of science. 


* 


* 


* * 


* 


Messrs Hutchinson & Co., send me Hannen Swaffer’s Northcliffe’s 
Return, which is just off the press. Lord Beaverbrook writes a short 
Foreword in which he tells us that at the invitation of Mr. Swaffer he 
attended a séance, came away unconvinced, and remains so to this 
day. But this does not prevent him from saying a word as to the 
* transparent honesty ” of Mr. Swaffer, who informs us that the title 
of his book was supplied by Northcliffe himself. A review of the book 
will appear in this Journal in due course. 


* 


* 


* 


* * 


On July 2nd, at a General Meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research, a paper entitled 4 Report on some Communications received 
through Mrs. Cooper was read by Mr. S. G. Soal, M. A. (“ Mr. V.,” 
of the Oscar Wilde script), and attracted a good attendance. The 
following abstract of the paper appeared in the London Sunday 
Express for July 5th: 

** A * spirit ? communication from a living man, who, though believed 
to be dead, was at the time of the séance at which his ‘ message ’ came 
through, carrying on a flourishing business in Southend, was described 
by Mr. S. G. Soal, M. A. at a meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

** The dead to the living. Queer world—what?—my poor wife is 
my only trouble now—and kiddie.’ 

“That was how the ‘ spirit’ talked while at the moment the real 
man was busy concluding a deal in real estate! 

* At the time of the séance Mr. Soal fully believed his friend to 
have been killed in the war and was interested to get spirit messages 
from him. 
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“ But a few weeks later he heard that his friend had not been killed, 
but was living only a short distance away. And when he went to see 
him he discovered that at the time of the séance he had been sitting in 
his office. 

“Mr. Soal explains the occurrence by the theory of the telepathy 
of his thoughts to the medium. After conducting a year’s experiments 
with Mrs. Cooper, the ‘ direct voice medium,’ he believes that most 
spiritualist voices can be explained by telepathy. 

“A curious fact in the case of his ‘ dead’ friend, who turned out 
to be alive, however, is that at a later stage another spirit called 
‘Nada’ spoke and described a house in which this friend’s wife and 
children lived. The day before, the estate agent had seen such a house 
and decided to take it, but Mr. Soal did not know that, and at that 
time still believed his friend to be dead. 

*“ At a discussion after Mr. Soal’s paper it was agreed by the 
Society that this was a case of prevision by Mr. Soal, who uncon- 
sciously saw a future day in his life when he should visit such a house 
to see his friend and transmitted his thoughts to the medium.” 


* * * * * 


Considerable interest has been aroused in British scientific circles 
by the impending trial of Fritz Angerstein at Limburg, the Prussian 
town in Hessen-Nassau. Angerstein is charged with the murder of 
an entire family, and the police authorities have stated that in making 
an enlargement of the head of one of the victims, the retina of the eye 
showed a miniature picture of Angerstein, with uplifted axe, about to 
strike. The theory—if the story can be believed—is that the extreme 
terror of the victim at the impending blow was responsible for 
“ freezing ” the retinal impression and thus transfixing a mind-picture 
of the blood-thirsty deed. I understand that a number of London 
medical men will be present at the trial, and will examine the “evidence” 


to see if it is possible for the eye of a murdered man to retain a picture 
of his assassin. 


* * * * * 


Mr. David Gow informs me that the Editorial Department of 
Light will soon be seeking fresh quarters as their present premises 
have been sold. They will probably occupy offices at the new home 
of the London Spiritualist Alliance when a suitable house has been 
found. I understand that Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have secured 
a controlling interest in the Occult Review, though Mr. Ralph Shirley 
will remain its very able editor. Messrs. Hutchinson are very con- 
siderably developing their psychic book department, and rumor has 
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it that they are about to publish an edition in English of a very well- 
known Continental psychic magazine. 


* * * * * 


Congratulations to the Birmingham and Midland Society for Psy- 
chical Research for unmasking the well-known “ spirit ” photographer, 
George H. Moss. Last year, in an article in Light,' I remarked what 
a very up-to-date young man he was. The “ extra” (the usual female 
who looked as if she had escaped from the leaves of an old family 
album), which I secured at a casual sitting with Moss was reproduced 
in an article in the Copenhagen Ekstra Bladet for January 8th, 1925, 
with my definite statement that I considered the photograph and the 
medium entirely fraudulent. In the fullness of time, I hope the amazing 
story of lies and deception will be published in all its lurid details. 
A pathetic feature of the case is the fact that one in every three of 
this man’s “ extras” has been recognized! 

The London Star of July 6th learns from a German correspondent 
of the Exchange Telegraph Company that Frau Maria Vollhard, the 
Berlin apport medium, has brought a libel action against Professor 
Moll who publicly declared his scepticism of her .mediumship, as 
narrated by Dr. Schwab in his recent book. Dr. Schwab was in London 
in May last and endeavored to get into touch with me, but his stay 
was too short to enable him to do this. Mr. J. Malcolm Bird had a 
sitting with Frau Vollhard during his European tour, and he, like 
Professor Moll, was not at all impressed by the “ phenomena.” 


AN APPARENT CASE OF PSYCHIC ODOR 


Asstract: Following the death of a cousin, the contributor of this case reports 
the persistent sensing, by herself in the main and in less degree by a friend, of the 
odor of tobacco, so closely restricted to a very small portion of the house as to 
suggest a supernormal explanation. The experience is described in detail, a list of 
the times of observation after a certain date is given, and it is explained in what 
respect such odor might be regarded as evidentially connected with the deceased 
cousin. 


Documenr 1: STATEMENT 
, Connecticut, 
April 2, 1922. 
My problem is relative to the apparent odor of cigarette aroma 
when there is no tangible evidence of tobacco in the house. 


* Psychic Photography: The Hypothesis of Fraud, Light, Dec. 13th and 20th, 1924. 
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Last November (1921) a friend of mine who claims to be “psychic” 
spoke to me of detecting the aroma of cigarette smoke in this house. 
when she was calling here one evening; there were four women present 
and none of us tobacco addicts. At that time I could not detect any 
such odor, but in December, supposedly having become “ sensitized,” I, 
too, noted at evening the elusive aroma of cigarette tobacco, as it smells 
prior to being lighted for smoking, and although not a tobacco con- 
noisseur, I adjudged the same to be of an excellent quality. 

Although having detected the said odor in December, I did not 
keep a record of its repeated “ appearances ” until February, 1922. 

Have always manifested an interest anent the final disposition made 
of our carnate spirit—as all people must do who think—but, typical 
of the ignorant human who must “ see ” to become convinced, I have 
also been skeptical in regard to the hypothesis that discarnate spirits 
return to their former material sphere, for reasons not manifested by 
them to us. 

In May (1921) a cousin of mine, to whom I had been almost a 
foster-mother, was killed very suddenly in an automobile accident in 
Michigan; and subsequent to that tragedy I have been informed, 
through the medium of a reliable “ psychic interpreter,” that my now 
absent cousin, prior to his death, had been very anxious to convey 
a message to me personally, and that the said message related to the 
troubles associated with his last year on this earth. 

Of course, my psychic friend tells me that my “ absent ” cousin 
is still making the effort to get in touch with me, and that the “ cigar- 
ette aroma ” is evidence of his manifest effort to thus reach me. 

Having no personal knowledge of or experience with so-called “ psy- 
chic phenomena ” prior to this strange instance, I should like to under- 
stand, if there is anything of significance to explain. 


(Signed) Pamera A. Sarron.! 


Document 2: ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


The Research Officer on April 7th, 1922, sent Miss Salton a series 


_ of questions, to which replies were written the next day. 


1. As I understand that you have kept a record since February 
of this year, will you send me a copy of all your notes regarding the 
Various appearances? 

The cigarette odor was first noted by my friend D. T. M., who was 
calling here the latter part of October, 1921, and the first part of 


' November. She spoke to me about it several days subsequent to her 


‘This is a pseudonym. 
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having been here, and said that the impression was as though some 
one was smoking a cigarette in the same room with us, and that she had 
felt the desire to cough. The other people present at the time were my 
cousin’s mother, his widow, and the writer. This was one evening dur- 
ing the latter part of October, and we were all seated about the kitchen 
table, as the furnace fire had not yet been started. The rooms in this 
house which my cousin liked best were the kitchen and the library. 

The first time that I sensed the cigarette odor was on December 
the 12th, in the kitchen, about 4 p. m., and very faint at that, scarcely 
perceptible to the senses. 

In January, 1922, I detected the said odor in the library for the 
first time; came in from the village post office one evening at 7.30 and 
the intensity of the odor impressed me so forcibly that I began to 
investigate. At that time the odor was detected in the vicinity of the 
chair on which my cousin’s widow sat the day of his funeral service 
here, June 2, 1922. He was married just one year. 

Noted the intermittent appearance of the odor during the month of 
January but kept no record until February first. 

And in January I could detect the odor about the desk where my 
cousin always sat, and the odor can always be detected about that 
desk. 

I spoke of the mystery to my cousin’s mother, and requested her 
to try and sense the supposed odor. She is skeptical and says that 
it is my imagination, although she is of unusual intelligence; but she 
has formerly tried out some fake mediums, and, therefore, has no reason 
to become convinced relative to the supernatural. 

2. If there is anything that you can add from recollection of the 
odor, its intensity, and anything else that might possibly enable me to 
understand the situation as if I had been present, will you kindly do-so? 

To “ describe the odor ” is difficult, but it seems to be an admixture 
of different blends, possibly Oriental, and at times I can believe that I 
sense the odor of sandalwood, intermingled with the same, and my | 
cousin knew that sandalwood was a favorite with me. Whatever the [ 
mixture it has a very agreeable aroma and should not be classed as 
stale smoke, etc. 

3. Is the odor confined to one room? 

The odor is confined to one room. 

4. Does it appear to issue or to be stronger in one spot than 
another? 

Appears about his desk and that chair. Note the odor there to 
be intense at times, and you cannot detect the odor in any other part 
of the room. 
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5. Do any others beside yourself detect the odor? I mean, of 
course, with the exception of the friend of yours who detected it in 
November. 

No one but my friend D. T. M. and the writer has sensed the odor. 

6. On the November occasion did any others of the women present 
detect it? 

No one but my psychic friend, D. T. M. 

7. Do you remember how long a time intervened between the 
November occasion and the first on which you detected it? 

The writer first detected the supposed odor in the kitchen, on Dec. 
12th, but very faintly. 

8 Did your cousin ever live in or frequent the house? 

My cousin, J. R. B., was born in this house, and always lived here 
until the year prior to his death. He was 33 years of age. 

9. Is the house, the picture of which you sent me with the inscrip- 
tion “ the former home of my now silent cousin” the house in which 
the odor is smelled? 

The picture which I sent you is of “ the house ” in which we detect 
the aforesaid odor. 

10. Did your cousin smoke cigarettes? 

My cousin was an inveterate smoker of cigarettes. 


(Signed) Pameta A. Sarton. 


Document 3: REcorpD 


No systematic record was begun until Feb. 2, and for a time there- 
after the day only was noted. On Feb. 21, the hour also began to be 
noted. In April other particulars were added. 

First noted the last week of October by D. T. M. 

Second, in November by the same. 

Then noted on Dec. 12th by Pamela A. Salton. 

Continued intermittently through January. No record kept. 

Feb. : Feb. 24 7 P. M. 

Feb. ‘ Feb. 25 7 P. M. 

Feb. , Feb. 28 6 P. M. 

Feb. 4. Mar. 

Feb. 5. Mar. 

Feb. 13. Mar. 

Feb. 14. Mar. 

Feb. 15. Mar. 

Feb. 16. Mar. 

Feb. ‘17. Mar. 

Feb. 21 5 P. M. Mar. 


6:30 P. M. 
10 P. M. 
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16 8 to 12 P. M. Mar. 23 6 P. M. 
Mar. 17 6 P. M. Mar. 24 6:30 A. M.& 7 P. M. 
Mar. 18 6:30 P. M. Mar. 25 7 A. M. 

Mar. 29 7:30 P. M. 


In library near the desk. Degree medium. 
April 47 M. In library near the desk. Degree medium. 
April 4 7 P.M. Detected the same odor for an instant in cross- 

ing the park on my way to the post office. 

April 5 7 P.M. In library near the desk. Degree medium. 

April 6 7 P.M. In library near the desk. Degree medium. 

April 9 7 P.M. Sunday.. The same specific odor arrested my 
attention upon opening the outer door, and it appeared to be sensed 
about the stone steps, where our dog was lying in the moonlight. The 
odor remained outside all of the evening and I did not detect the same 
inside of the house at all on that date. 

April 11 7 P.M. Again in the library, about the same desk, and 
also in crossing the aforesaid park on my way to the post office. In 
crossing the park I detect the odor to be directly before the Soldiers’ 
Monument which is placed in the center of the park. Yes, I have 
walked around the said monument to see if there were any juvenile 
smokers in the rear of it, and found nothing evidential. 

April 16 7 P.M. Easter Sunday. In library over desk. Faint. 

April 21 6 P.M. In library over desk. Degree medium. This 
library is 19 feet long and 16 feet wide, and the odor was detected 
just at the entrance of the room, and it extended from the door to the 
desk, a distance of 12 feet. I could not detect the odor outside of that 
12-foot area. The greater effort I make to inhale, and thus secure 
concrete evidence, the more elusive the odor is; you feel that it has 
suddenly disappeared, and then you sense the haunting fragrance 
again; it appears to indulge in teasing methods. 

(Signed) Pameta A. Sarron. 


DocuMEntT 4: Lerrer spy Miss SALTON 


, Connecticut, May 12, 1922. 

Am enclosing a record for April and you will note by its infrequent 
appearance during April. that we are apparently deserted, for the 
present any way. 

My friend D. T. M. called here Sunday evening May the seventh, 
and although -we were on the alert and with our imagination as keen 
as razor’s edge, we could not detect even the suspicion of the aforesaid 
cigarette odor. 
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then more pronounced. 

As regards the supposed cigarette odor, any possibility of fraud is 
eliminated,.as it would be impossible to vaporize the air, burn incense, 
etc., and restrict the odor within that twelve foot area. 


(Signed) Pametra A. Satron. 


DocuMEnT 5: CorROBORATION 


, Conn., May 22, 1922. 

Miss Pamela A Salton has asked me to write you relative to a 
strange experience which took place last Fall. 

When calling at the house of my friends I became aware of a strong 
odor of cigarettes. In fact, the air I breathed was so dense as to cause 
a decided irritation of the throat. All windows were closed and smoke 
from the outside could not have entered. There were three women 
present besides myself but I did not mention the occurrence until 
several days later. 

The women were all friends of her dead cousin and I think he was 
doing his best to communicate. (Signed) D. T. M. 


Document 6: CoLLATERAL STATEMENT 


, Connecticut, April 8, 1922. 

My cousin was brought for burial into his old home here on June 1, 
1921, and about ten days subsequent to that my father began to jump 
about on the back lawn and shouted, “ Jim is here!” “ Jim is here! ” 
And I deduced that his balance-wheel had suddenly got maladjusted, so 

phoned for the family M. D. to come quickly. 

But when the doctor reached here my father was quiet and nothing 
was said about my having sent for him, as he is a friend of ours and 
comes in when not called professionally ; consequently I concluded that 
my father would not know that the doctor was sent for. 

However, after the doctor had departed my father gave me a very 
sharp look and said: “ You sent for the doctor! Don’t you do that 
again, just let me alone for Jim wants to get in touch with us.” 

Later, I asked the M. D. if he thought that my father had gone 
queer in his head, and he replied: “ No! there is something to it but 
I don’t understand it; but if he ‘ howls’ like that out in the yard, the 
neighbors will think he is a lunatic.” 

My cousin knew my father to be an avowed psychic, but he must 
have lost his code, for he could not interpret the message. 
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When D. T. M. was calling here in November, she was impressed 
with the intensity of the odor, but I can only sense the same as medium ; 
in the winter time when coming in from the cold air the intensity was 
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This is the ancestral home, my father and my cousin were both born 
in it, and my cousin’s mother and my father are brother and sister. 

It may be of interest for me to state that I have always had an 
abnormal sense of smell, and a very acute sense of hearing; my cousin 
knew this and often joked about it, and he also knew that I was a 
genuine hound when taking the trail in his behalf. 

D. T. M. is a hard-headed business woman and has been the office 
manager for the firm, some fifteen years. 

Will also state that my cousin was an esteemed friend of D. T. M. 
and her mother, and he spent many hours at their home, hence the 
solution of his trying now to get in touch with them, and thus eventu- 
ally reach me. (Signed) Pamera A. Sarron. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. MecDOUGALL AND MARGERY 
To THE Epiror or THE JourRNAL, A. S. P. R.: 


In the June number of your Journal Mr. Bird informs us that 
prints of all the photographs taken during Mr. Dingwall’s sittings with 
“Margery ” are in the possession of Dr. Crandon. In view of this 
statement, it is obviously unnecessary for me to reply to Dr. Crandon’s 
article in your July number in any other way than by repeating my 
published request that all these prints showing “ ectoplasm ” shall be 
submitted to examination and report by independent experts. 


McDoveatt. 
Silver Lake, N. H. 


HARVARD, MARGERY, AND MR. DINGWALL 
To THE Eptror or THE JouRNAL, A. S. P. R.: 


Only this morning have I chanced upon a paragraph in the number 
of your Journal for last April in which Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, writing 
on “ Dr. McDougall and the Margery Mediumship,” criticises severely 
the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. If this paragraph represents 
the accuracy of Mr. Bird’s statements in general, it should be set right 
at once, not so much for the sake of the Laboratory as to aid the 
public in evaluating Mr. Bird’s statements. 

Mr. Bird complains on behalf of Mr. Dingwall that Mr. Dingwall 
planned “ to transfer his work bodily to Harvard,” that, “ in spite of 
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his constant effort to get these [changes] executed, the Laboratory 
was never put in suitable condition for his use,” and even that “ on one 
occasion Mr. Dingwall himself, in desperation, pitched in and did cer- 
tain work of cleaning up the Laboratory which should have been 
attended to, days before, by the janitor or an even meaner person.” 

In connection with this statement there are three things to be said. 

1. At no time did Mr. Dingwall even hint to the Director of the 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory that he would like to use the Lab- 
oratory. He had said publicly something of the necessity for a psychic 
research laboratory for thorough investigation, and on February 11th 
I quizzed him as to his conception of the nature of such a laboratory 
because I had in the back of my head the idea that it might be possible 
to provide such conditions at Harvard and to invite research there. 
Mr. Dingwall was, however, surprisingly vague when questioned. All 
I could get from him was that the ideal laboratory should not look like 
a laboratory, outside or inside. Inside there should be furnishings 
similar to a drawing room. Mr. Dingwall thus had his chance but left 
me with the conclusion that he was not really serious about the need 
of a laboratory. 

Of course the explanation is probably that Mr. Dingwall did not 
know I was director; but then the question immediately arises as to how 
serious Mr. Dingwall could have been about coming to Harvard if he 
did not even take the trouble to find out the name of the responsible 
person to whom to appeal. 

Professor McDougall did ask for certain preparations for the Mar- 
gery sittings, and for these he had the time of the Laboratory mechani- 
cian. I supposed everything was in readiness. He may have hesitated 
to ask for everything he wanted, for the Laboratory is undermanned 
and Professor McDougall is considerate of others. I do not know. 

2. Now, however, it appears that all that was needed was the 
cleaning up the Laboratory “by the janitor or an even meaner person.” 
If Mr. Bird only knew how often this “ meaner person ” has to be the 
director! We have a tiny appropriation and no assistance commen- 
surate with the work that goes on. Nevertheless the Laboratory is not 
such a filthy mess as Mr. Bird seems to me to imply. If Mr. Dingwall 
had troubled to ask, I feel sure it could at once have been made as sat- 
isfactory as it had been later when Margery sittings were held in it. 

All I am trying to show is that Mr. Bird glibly informs the public 
of conditions in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory, while remain- 
ing in ignorance and also in error with regard to them. 

3. In justice to the case and also to the availability of the Lab- 
oratory for this work, I wish to take this opportunity to state that 
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Margery sittings have occurred this summer in the Laboratory. At 
the sitting which I attended (and at others also, I am informed) many 
striking and inexplicable phénomena occurred. They were “ super- 
normal ” in the sense that they were inexplicable and in the sense that 
every scientific research attacks something so far inexplicable and 
therefore, I suppose, ** supernormal.” 

In general the Harvard Psychological Laboratory is open within 
the limitations of its space and appropriation to all honest scientific 
psychological research. It may some time have to discourage research 
because of its limitations, but fortunately it has not been necessary so 
far. 

I regret that I must ask you to publish this letter as a curb upon 
Mr. Bird’s inaccuracy. Of course you will show it to him first so that 
he may reply. —Epwin G. Borine, 
Director of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 


IN REPLY TO DR. BORING 


The above letter comes to my desk in my editorial capacity. I 
hasten to give Dr. Boring the space which he asks. 
It must have been obvious to every reader of my April article that 
I had no direct access to the facts underlying Mr. Dingwall’s indict- 
ment of the Harvard Psychology Department (not Laboratory, as Dr. 
Boring would have it). In the very nature of the case, I could only be 
quoting Mr. Dingwall’s plaint, as voiced to me. It was the utter ob- 
viousness of this that led me to overlook my failure specifically to credit 
to Mr. Dingwall the allegations in question. Had Dr. Boring merely 
called attention to this oversight, I should have accepted any rebuke 
which he might have been inclined to render. But since, instead, he so 
pointedly elects to charge me again and again with the burden of Mr. 
Dingwall’s statements, I elect with equal pointedness to defend these 
statements. 
_ Mr. Dingwall was in Boston from the closing days of December, 
1924, to the middle of February, 1925. During much of this time I saw 
‘ him daily and several times daily. What he told me at these times was 
consistent with itself, and with every other fact that has come to my 
notice. In particular, Mr. Dingwall’s gradual transition from elation. 
over the imminent transfer of his sittings to Harvard, to complete 
despair that this would ever be achieved, was very real and very telling. 
So I reiterate: Mr. Dingwall made it known to Dr. McDougall, at a 
very early date, that he planned to effect this transfer. He discussed 
with Dr. McDougall the specific things he wanted done to fit the Lab- 
oratory for his use; he was introduced to one or more Laboratory em- 
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ployees, and encouraged to give instructions covering his desires. What 
the things were that he wanted done he never told me in any detail; but 
certainly they remained undone, despite his repeated appeals to Dr. 
McDougall. 

Dr. Boring now tells us that as late as February 11th (long after 
Mr. Dingwall had given up in despair, long after he had reconciled him- 
self to the loss of the Harvard Laboratory as the theater of his work, 
and when he was on the verge of going home), he (Boring) talked with 
Mr. Dingwall. He suspects that at this date, Mr. Dingwall did not 
know him to be Director of the Laboratory; he advances this as evi- 
dence of Harvard diligence and Dingwall negligence. I can testify cer- 
tainly that Dingwall was ignorant of Dr. Boring’s position at this date; 
but I find it impossible to follow Dr. Boring in the conclusion which he 
draws out of this fact. 

Mr. Dingwall came to Boston to examine the Margery mediumship ; 
he came in a curiously indefinable semi-official capacity, in. left-handed 
behalf of the British Society for Psychical Research, which wished to 
look into the Margery mediumship without accepting the burden of its 
own conclusions. (This statement will doubtless be questioned from 
London; nevertheless it represents the fact.) Of this British Society 
Mr. Dingwall is Research Officer, while Dr. McDougall is the sole 
American member of the Council, and therefore automatically the Amer- 
ican actuary for the Society. From the Society’s viewpoint, the exami- 
nation of Margery conducted during Dingwall’s stay in Boston was as 
much in MeDougall’s hands as in Dingwall’s. If there were any am- 
biguity as regards Dr. McDougall’s responsibility here, or as regards 
his completely official position in these Margery sittings, he himself 
would have cleared it away. For in this Journal (June, p. 303) he tells 
us that he wrote to Mr. Dingwall in these words: 

“ Further, I shall, no doubt, be expected to render some report to 
the English S. P, R.; and it will be very unsatisfactory from every 
point of view, if your report and mine on the same series of sittings are 
in serious disagreement.” 

Dr. McDougall’s position in the Harvard faculty i is equally unam- 
biguous. He does not, I believe, discharge the actual duties of admin- 
istrative head of the Department of Psychology. Neither, I imagine, 
did James or Miinsterberg. But Dr. McDougall’s position at Harvard 
and in the world of psychology is easily such as to make him, more than 
any other member of the faculty, the personification of psychology at 
Harvard, the personification of the Department of Psychology. 

So there we are: Dingwall had been tryng for weeks to get the Har- 
vard Laboratory for his sittings. He had been in continual contact 
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with Dr. McDougall, who was at once his equal if not his superior in 
the conduct of the Margery investigation, and the living symbol of the 
Harvard Psychology Department. And he had not been told that Dr. 
Boring rather than Dr. McDougall was the person to go to if he wanted 
things done in the Laboratory! Given these data, Dr. Boring then 
calmly implies that Dingwall should have suspected that they were hold- 
ing out on him, and should have gone off on a sleuthing tour of his own! 
The fact, of course, is that, instead of evidence of Mr. Dingwall’s negli- 
gence, Dr. Boring has brought out the most clean-cut testimony imag- 
inable of negligence by the Harvard Department of Psychology, or by 
individual members thereof. And because I appraise this evidence truly, 
he heaps abuse upon my defenseless head and impugns my accuracy of 
statement ! 

I should like to leave the matter there; anything further that I say 
must be in the nature of a fearful anti-climax. But I must point out 
that Dr. Boring’s whole plea ignores completely the facts I have cited 
as to Dingwall’s efforts to get the use of the Laboratory. His whole 
plea is based upon his own impression that Mr. Dingwall didn’t know 
what he wanted; and on what looks too much like his own injured dig- 
nity that he, personally, wasn’t consulted in the first place. With the 
utmost glibness (it is his own word) he accuses me of flagrant inac- 
curacy; and in support of the charge. instead of bringing evidence 
against my statements, he merely advances a few new statements of his 
own, which contradict mine in no wise at all. I grant that Mr. Dingwall 
did not know Dr. Boring to be the Laboratory head; I grant that Ding- 
wall might have got better action by going to Boring; I grant that Dr. 
Boring knew nothing of the matter until it was all over. But that is the 
extent of Dr. Boring’s case; and it in no way conflicts with anything I 
said in the April issue of this Journal. If it proves anything, it proves 
merely that there was a total absence of codperation between individuals 
of the Harvard Department of Psychology. 

I must also point out one very material inaccuracy of Dr. Boring’s. 
It does not appear in my April text that the cleaning up of the Lab- 
oratory was “all that was needed.” It appears merely that this was 
one of the things needed—one that Mr. Dingwall was able to do himself, 
and accordingly essayed to do. Nor is it implied that the Laboratory 
was in any sense a “ filthy mess.” I did suggest that the work of clean- 
ing it up pertained to “ a meaner person ” than the janitor; but if Dr. 
Boring were not gripped by his own emotional reactions, he would 
realize that this meant, not a garbage collector or a sewer cleaner or an 
exterminator of insect pests, but merely a charwoman. 

J. Marcouim Birp. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


A number of articles of permanent value have appeared in Light since that 
Journal was last mentioned in this department. Running through five issues. 
irom March 21 to April 11, we find a discussion by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
of some important episodes of American Spiritualism and mediumship of the 
seventies; the title being “ The Eddy Brothers, the Holmes, and the American 
Katie King.” The account impresses this reader as more a personal and 
anecdotal one than a historical critique, but even if the judgment be a valid 
one, it is not without its interest and value. An editorial note in the issue of 
April 4 deals with the difficulty which the “ spirit communicator ” so often has 
in delivering proper names, suggesting that this is due rather to faulty control 
of the mechanisin than to mental confusion or to fraud; but failing to make 
the most of the argument. The same issue carries a more-than-usually inter- 
esting installment of Mrs. Leaning’s series, “ For the Knowledge Seeker.” 
This, the tenth of the group, deals with the mysterious disappearances of 
material objects which are occasionally recorded. Under date of April 18 is 
found an unusually strong aggregation of articles demanding mention. A 
column of comments upon the subjective structure of the medium, by L. 
Margery Bazett; a review by Dr. Abraham Wallace of Wickland’s “* Thirty 
Years Among the Dead,” the theme of which is well stated in the heading 
adopted by the reviewer, “ The Cure of Insanity by Psychic Methods”; a 
discussion of Mr. Edison and the Life Problem, by Frederick Stephens; and a 
report of Mr. Stanley De Brath’s address on The Work and Genius of Dr. 
Geley. 

Mr. Hannen Swaffer, commenting in the same issue upon a statement by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, tries to make a very telling point. He cites two nameless 
ladies of his acquaintance who have sat once a week with Mrs. Osborne Leon- 
ard, for the past eight years; and a well known author who has sat with her 
once a month for five years. Neither of these very extensive series of experi- 
ments has led, he says, to any published result whatever. Mr. Swaffer, with 
characteristic bluntness, regards this as a deplorable waste of time—of Mrs. 
Leonard's time, he pointedly adds. The keen edge of this sarcasm could be 
blunted only by a question of adverse fact; and in the issue of May 2, such a 
question is raised by Lady Troubridge. She assumes that she and Mrs. 
Radclyffe-Hall are the lady sitters referred to, and she cites numerous items 
in the Journal and Proceedings of the British Society which have come out of 
their sittings. “ The main fact to be realized,” she concludes, “is that in 
addition to the large amount quoted of published matter, there is in our posses- 
sion an immense amount of so far unpublished, but equally carefully recorded 
and analyzed material that will in time go to corroborate and confirm. . 
It looks as though Mr. Swaffer had succumbed to the vice of carelessness 
about his facts, which characterizes so many of the enthusiastic self-appointed 
apostles in this as in all other fields. 

In the same number with Lady Troubridge’s statement appears an interest- 
ing and important chronicle, A young Scotchman had been lost in the Gram- 
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pians, while so separated from his party that there was no idea where to look 
for the corpse. Four days later a young man in Peterhead, addicted to auto- 
matic writing, began to get scripts dealing with the problem, as the ultimate 
result of which he was able to furnish very explicit details for the search, 
together with a sketch-map. Through these instructions the body was found, 
and the automatist’s information shown to be singularly accurate. 

None can write with more biting sarcasm than can Mr. David Gow, the 
quiet, canny Scotchman who directs the editgrial destinies of Light; and in 
his issue for June 27, he unleashes all his powers upon the hapless Houdini. 
At the risk of lowering the severely scientific tone of these columns, we are 
driven to quote the opening sentences of this delightful composition, which 
appears under the title, “ An Open Letter to Mr. Harry Houdini.” 

“My dear Houdini:—I have had your world-famous book, ‘A Magician 
Among the Spirits,’ lying beside me for quite a long while now. I have writ- 
ten very little about it; | have found it too formidable a proposition. I have 
taken it up from time to time, intending to write some notice of it. But some- 
how words failed me; my vocabulary was not equal to it. When the Cockney 
costermonger’s donkey kicked his master’s barrow to pieces and sent the fruit 
flying all over the place, the costermonger preserved an unnatural calm. He 
merely remarked in a husky voice, ‘ There ain’t no words for it!’ Your book 
produced in me at first exactly the same frame of mind. Subsequently, when 
I came to know it better, it struck me as exactly the thing for a bedside book. 
Tf you were restless and wanted to sleep, or depressed and wanted to be 
cheered up—well, there was the book. 

“ Later came the discovery that the book was a genuine phenomenon—not 
a psychical phenomenon, but a psychological one. And from that standpoint 
it became a mine of information. It gave me a liberal education in the prin- 
ciples of psycho-analysis. Again, the mis-spellings, the mis-statements, the 
misunderstandings disclosed in this astonishing book began to have, after a 
time, all the fascination of cross-word puzzles.’”’ And so on, for two delightful 
columns. 

Mrs. Leaning again makes a compilation of importance in Light for July 
11. She quotes from pages 174 and 193 of Mr. Bird’s book on the Margery 
mediumship, where he describes sensations reported by Margery and by sitters, 
as though cobwebs were over their faces; she cites similar reports from other 
mediumships; and she generalizes all this into a discussion under the title, 
“The Psychic Thread.” She visualizes this thread as something in the nature 
of materialized lines of force, joining the seat of energy in the psychic with 
the seat of the phenomena in space outside her.—J. M. B. 


* * * * * * * 


The leading article in Psychic Science, Vol. IV, No. 2, dated July, 1925, 
is a long and circumstantial account by Dr. Haraldur Niellson of “ An Ice- 
landic Poltergeist.” The manifestations were observed by Dr. Niellson and 
his colleagues over a period extending from September, 1907, to March, 1908. 
They were in part the product of séances and in part spontaneous. Space to 
abstract them in any detail is lacking, and this is superfluous; they are ade- 
quately described as a complex of typical poltergeist telekinesis and levitations, 
plus the attempts by the investigators to deal subjectively with the invading 
intelligence and bring him to a sensible and benevolent frame of mind. The 
whole makes a remarkable story. 

Mr. Warrick continues his accounts of experiments made with Mrs. Deane, 
which was abstracted in this department of June, 1925. The contribution is 
illustrated with forty-one photographs showing the extraordinary results got, 
either in supernormal markings on plates prepared with various chemicals, or 
in experiment as to the possibilities of fraud. In this connection, it is perti- 
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nent to quote Mr. Warrick’s penultimate paragraph: “ The acid test of the 
genuineness of any psychic phenomenon is that it is not merely improbable 
but impossible that it could have been produced by normal means. I venture 
to think that most of my results will pass this test.” 

Ten pages in this issue of Psychic Science are given to a summary, com- 
piled apparently by Mrs. McKenzie and using various sources, of the Margery 
mediumship and its contact with the several groups of investigators who have 
been exposed to it. It seems to the present reviewer to be a bit top-heavy in 
spots, distributing emphasis frequently in a fashion which would probably 
mislead him if he were not in complete contact with the facts; but it is the 
best short statement of the sort that has been attempted. 

The same issue carries an obituary of Sir William Barrett, and an inde- 
pendent translation by Miss A. C. Crosbie of the final Geley sittings with 
Kluski, a rendition of which by Mrs. Lambert appeared in this Journal for 
May. The issue concludes with some notes on telepathic experiments made 
by classes at the British College. They are fragmentary in that they report 
only successful or semi-successful experiments.—J. M. B. 
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Problems of Belief. By Frerpinanp CANNING Scott ScHILLER, D. 

London. Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 192. 

In this very readable manual Dr. Schiller has given us an excellent series 
of philosophical essays on different aspects of Belief. His analysis is keen 
and his criticisms are unsparing, while his thought is clear and his language 
concise. Almost every page has a quotable passage. Only two general criti- 
cisms seem applicable to the book. The author’s attitude seems to be cynical, 
and the lack of definition make the arguments unsatisfactory. Notwith- 
standing these rather obvious defects every chapter in the book should be 
stimulating to a researcher, and the chapter on Half Beliefs, with its appendix 
on the belief in immortality, should be 6f special interest. The appendix 
summarizes the result of a questionnaire intended to test the actual state of 
human sentiment on the subject, and which resulted in about three thousand 
answers. The lack of consistency on this subject was strikingly illustrated 
by a Scotchman who replied to a question regarding his expectation of a 
future life by saying impatiently, “Oh, I suppose I shall be in eternal bliss; 
but I do wish you would not talk about such a disagreeable subject.” 

Dr. Schiller has a high standard of consistency, and he can be depended 
on to find logical defects. Perhaps it is impracticable if not impossible to 
be intelligently consistent and intellectually respectable under the tests of 
such a philosophical critic. Of Kant he writes, “ Kant himself never grew 
tully conscious of what he was doing. He made perfunctory attempts to 
show that the concrete duties usually recognized may, in fact, be derived 
trom his Categorical Imperative. But the results are grotesque, and the 
deductions are invariably fallacious.” If this is his judgment of Kant 
What chance have ordinary thinkers? In his chapter on the Logic of 
Belief we read: “So marked and so common, indeed, is this non-logical 
and merely psychological generation, of beliefs that a question arises 
whether reason ever engenders belief, and whether any of our beliefs are really 
rational and capable of logical justification.” 
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Dr. Schiller relates an interesting experience connected with his con- 
tribution to the first number of the Occult Review. If occult beliefs were 
true, he wrote, many of them were capable of direct application to human 
life and of profitable exploitation. Having achieved such success they should 
endow professorships of occult sciences equipped to give pragmatic demon- 
strations of the doctrine. The resulting correspondence with his readers, 
chiefly protests from them, is noted as an example of the inconsistency of 
belief and action. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most useful, chapter of the book 
is the final one—on Truth and Survival Value. The author weighs both the 
determinist and the indeterminist in balances, and shows each to be lacking 
in the same way. They are two of a kind, but they begin at different ends 
of the problem. Logically, they are equally imperfect in their methods, but 
no other method’ can be followed, and hence as philosophical thinkers they 
may both be as perfect as possible. Causal and teleological explanations 
of sequence are similarly analyzed with the inevitable conclusion that neither 
has any philosophical advantage. Humanism and empiricism are favored. 
“A ‘truth,’ when first conceived, is the best way known to man of dealing 
with the real so far revealed to him. But this is not enough to enable it to 
remain a ‘truth.” It has to remain the ‘best,’ in face of the growth of 
knowledge and of the changes of the real. So it has at intervals to trans- 
form its meaning, in order to remain a ‘truth,’ even when it is allowed to 
preserve its verbal identity, and is not discarded as an ‘ error.’” 


—Geo. H. JoHNson. 


Everyman’s Genius. By Mary Austin. With appendix and bibliography. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1925. Pp. 365. 


This book by the well-known author of “ Genius,” “ A Woman of Genius,” 
and other works of some value, is based on a series of articles which first 
appeared in The Bookman. From a scientific standpoint Mrs. Austin would 
scarcely be called an authority, but her books are very helpful and suggestive, 
and not lacking in originality. She has done her own thinking after careful 
reading of autobiographical documents she has collected from friendly 
“ geniuses ” who have kindly contributed introspective data to the discussion 
of the genesis and development of the talents which have brought them fame. 
In a “ Note on Teaching Methods” Professor Maxwell Aley of New York 
University recommends the book as a supplementary text for any university 
course that touches on creative work. 

Several of the chapters, notably those on the subconscious, mysticism, and 
supernormal faculties, are of particular interest to psychic researchers. In 
her discussion of the relation of genius to mysticism and the subconscious 
Mrs. Austin writes: 

“ The explanation that seems to me best grounded is that there is a general 
subconscious, a group consciousness in which all our consciousness is rooted, 
and that there is a constant, possibly perceptible, flow among al! individual con- 
sciousness, similar to the change that we know is always going on in the 
individuals between the upper and lower levels of consciouness. It is certain 
that, in the case of the individual the subconsciousness tends to emerge under 
conditions of quiescence, when we are unoccupied and drowsy. Probably in 
meditation there is emergence of the group consciousness into the individual. 
This is immensely important if true, to the future evolution of society, and 
mysticism instead of being the preoccupation of a few psychopathic individ- 
uals, becomes one of the most important of social functions.”—G. H. J. : 
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EXHIBIT “A” 
“to |) AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Balance Sheet at June 30, 1925 
ASSETS 


aphy. Cash in Banks: 
: National City Bank $3.473.78 
Corn Exchange Bank 332.42 


Seaboard Mational 1834831 $22,154.51 


first 

vould 

stive, > Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages: 

reful | (Valued at cost) 217.935.49 

endly 

ission Special Funds: 

fame. Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings County 

York Trust Company 

orsity Max Peterson Bequest in trust with American Trust 

Company 40,000.00 46,639.31 

, and 
In 


Interest Accrued 


neral LIABILITIES 
voted, General Fund: 


| con- Balance at March 31, 1925 


Disbursements over Income $8,096.30 
rtain 


ander fj Warren B. Field Trust Fund 6,639.31 
ly in Max Peterson Bequest : 40,000.00 
idual. | James J. Miller Memorial 71,257.00 
i General Endowment Fund: 
iii Balance March 31, 1925 $152,647.24 

Additions during past three months ................... 14,447.46 167.094.70 
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Research Fund: 
Donations during past three months .................. i 


1,717.25 


Expended for Experiments 149.00 1,568.25 
Publication Fund: 
Donations during past three months .................. 560.80 668.33 
$295 323.99 


EXHIBIT “B” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


General Fund, Income and Disbursements for the Three Months 
Ended June 30, 1925 


Income: 

Interest on Investments Accrued ..............e0ceeeee 3,664.85 

New York Section House Expense Refunded .......... 462.59 

Sale of Journals and Proceedings ............0..eee0e0 35.97 

Estate of Anita C. Ashley—Legal Expense ............ 812.75 

Received for House Fund and Book Account .......... 252.40 $6,125.46 

Disbursements: 

150.00 


NOTICE 
Will members, as they return from summer vacations, notify our office at 15 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, of the change to winter addresses, and so avoid 
missing any issues of the Journal? Where members have permanent summer as well 
as winter addresses, we shall be glad to record these, and make the change on the 
dates requested without further notification. 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 


